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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Notv  That  It's  Past 

Our  15th  Annual  Convention  is  of  the  past. 

It  was  a  great  meeting; — everybody  said  so. 

The  attendance  probably  struck  a  pew  record. 

For  helpfulness  and  interest,  the  sessions  surely  did. 

The  great  annual  rendezvous  of  the  retail  craft. 

Unwise,  the  man  who  missed  it — and  unfortunate. 

None  of  those  who  came  voiced  the  smallest  dis¬ 
appointment  except  over  one  point; — 

— they  could  not  attend  more  than  one  session  at 
one  time. 

And,  at  times  during  the  second  and  third  day 
devoted  to  group  meetings,  there  were  half  a  dozen 
great  meetings  on  at  once. 

Some  reflection  of  the  Convention  will  be  found 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulleti.n  but  it  will  be  but  a 
feeble  reflection. 

If  you  missed  the  meeting  this  year,  take  a  vow 
right  now  to  be  present  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
in  February,  1927. 


One  Good  Term  Deserves  Another 

Herbert  J.  Tily  was  re-elected  President. 

In  this  the  members  are  to  be  congratulated,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Tily  has  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
which  may  be  had  from  cooperative  action  and  he’s 
willing  to  work  for  them. 

Hs  is  an  ideal  standard  bearer  because  he  holds 
the  standard  so  high. 

Through  1925  he  gave  conspicuous  and  distin¬ 


guished  service  as  President,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
this  current  year  he  will  not  do  less  in  the  interests 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goo«ls  Association  and  the 
craft. 

During  the  War,  as  Chairman  of  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  this  trade,  Mr.  Tily  was  called  upon 
suildenly  to  organize  our  craft  for  cooperation  in  the 
nation’s  war  effort  and  he  knows  it  is  cheaper,  easier 
and  more  effective  to  keep  organized  than  it  is  to 
throw  an  organization  together  to  meet  an  emergency. 


The  Greatest  Asset 

What  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  retail  merchant, 
or  indeed  of  any  man  in  business? 

Knowledge  of  one’s  business  is  a  great  asset. 

Good  will  which  comes  from  square  and  intelligent 
dealing  is  another. 

There  are  many  great  assets  but  the  greatest  is  not 
one  of  those  which  ordinarily  jump  to  the  mind. 

The  greatest  asset  is  the  desire  of  one's  competitors 
to  earn  a  profit. 

*  «  *  «  * 

That  desire  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  we 
must  compete  makes  possible  the  profit  by  which  our 
own  enterprise  may  he  continued. 

If  one  of  the  great  multi-millionaires  should  deter¬ 
mine  to  operate  a  retail  store  in  your  community  and 
should  plan  a  business  without  profit,  it  is  open  to 
question  how  long  you  could  continue  in  competition. 

If  he  should  say,  “I  can  afford  to  lose  a  million  or 
two  a  year  for  the  fnn  of  carrying  on  this,  business,” 
it  would  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  anyone 
who  must  earn  a  profit  to  do  business  in  that  same 
line. 

Fortunately,  however,  men  in  business  regard  the 
profit  as  necessary. 

They  price  their  merchandise  so  as  to  yield  a 
profit  for  themselves  and  in  so  doing  open  the  way 
for  others  also  to  profit. 

#  *  *  *  * 

Sometimes,  one  wonders,  however,  just  how  intelli¬ 
gently  this  pricing  operation  is  handled  in  some  de¬ 
partments. 

Not  long  ago  a  retailer  in  a  certain  Western  city 
said:  ’‘The  women  are  wearing  little  enough  as  it  is. 
In  un»lerwear  there  isn’t  much  to  do  business  on 
except  the  princess  slip,  and  Blank  &  Company  are 
ruining  that  business  in  our  town.  They  are  buying 
slips  at  $36  a  dozen  and  selling  them  at  $3.50.  They’re 
losing  money  on  it  and  they’re  compelling  the  rest 
of  us  to  do  the  same.” 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  it  isn’t  strange  that 
a  lot  of  folks  think  the  retailer  isn’t  intelligent  enough 
to  fix  his  own  prices,  and  ask  for  legislation  that  will 
take  this  responsibility  out  of  his  hands  and  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  manufacturers. 

Some  stores  seem  to  be  doing  business  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  old  woman  who  bought  apples  for  one 
cent  each  and  sold  them  six  for  a  nickel.  She  said 
she  wasn’t  making  any  money  yet  but  if  she  could 
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f  ju!*t  sell  enouph  apples  she  would  come  <mt  all  right 
in  the  end. 

I  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  a  retailer  is  not  led 
to  iiierehandise  intelligently  by  his  own  «le8ire  to 
prolit,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  inlluenced  in  that  direc- 
ton  by  consideration  for  the  man  who  must  compete 
g  with  him;  and  yet — 

-  ignorant,  stupid  competition  is  a  sword  which 
cutf  two  ways  and  hurts  all  competitors. 


Volume,  Volume — and  More  Volume 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  all  some  stores  are 
thinking  of  is  volume. 

Volume  is  necessary.  It  should  not  be  neglected. 
It  pays  the  overhead,  but  it  doesn't  always  pay  a 
profit. 

One  may  take  a  live  dollar  hill  from  his  left  pocket 
and  put  it  in  the  right  and  then  transfer  it  back  to 
the  left  again  and  so  on  all  day  long.  If  a  record 
is  kept  of  the  number  of  transfers  it  will  show  a 
large  volume  but  at  the  imd  of  the  «lay  the  five 
dollar  bill  isn’t  worth  any  more  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

Many  of  the  most  progressive  stores  are  realizing 
that  volume  alone  isn't  worth  while. 

It  must  pay  a  profit. 

Several  stores  that  could  be  named  have  done  much 
to  cure  themselves  of  the  old  fever  of  sacrifice-every- 
thiiig-else-for-volume,  and  as  a  result,  in  recent  years, 
have  had  a  more  healthy  trade  than  ever  before  and 
have  made  more  money. 

Don't  neglect  volume,  but  don't  neglect  everything 
else — good  will  and  profit — for  volume. 


Split-Commission  Resident  Buyers 

Most  stores  find  it  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of 
representation  in  New  York  and  other  important 
markets. 

Large  stores  maintain  their  own  buying  offices. 
Lately  the  forming  of  buying  groups  has  led  to  the 
estahlishmcnt  of  offices  maintained  cooperatively  by 
I  a  nundicr  of  stores. 

The  greatest  number  of  out-of-town  stores,  however, 
resort  to  the  services  of  resilient  buyers. 

There  are  a  great  many  resident  buying  offices 
which  arc  conscientiously  and  intelligently  serving 
large  groups  of  clients.  Representative  resident  buy¬ 
ers  arc  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  standing 
enjoyed  by  their  craft. 

The  resident  buyer  is  the  agent  of  the  retailer 
whom  he  represents.  He  takes  his  pay  in  the  form 
of  a  fee  from  his  client  the  retailer.  He  works  for 
the  retailer’s  interests  and  if  the  retailer’s  buyers 
would  use  his  facilities  more  frequently  and  intelli¬ 
gently  the  store  and  the  buyers  would  both  profit. 

There  is,  however,  another  type  of  office  which  has 
been  called  a  “commission  resident  buyer.”  The 
“commission  resident  buyer”  really  is  a  comniisson 
resident  SELLER  because  he  asks  no  fee  from  the 
retailer  but  exacts  a  commission  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 


It  is  axiomatic  that  any  agent  represents  the  one 
from  whom  he  draws  his  pay  and  hence  the  so-called 
“commission  resident  buyer"’  is  the  representative 
not  of  the  retailer  hut  of  the  manufacturer. 

*  »  «  »  « 

However,  there  is  a  still  finer  subdivision  for  there 
now  appears  to  be  also  a  “split-commission  resident 
buyer.” 

We  have  in  our  possession  photo-static  copies  of 
letters  sent  out  by  one  such  house  to  various  retail 
stores  offering  to  collect  a  commission  of  5  percent 
on  all  purchases  of  ready-to-wear  and  turn  that 
amount  back  to  the  retailer. 

One  of  these  letters  says  in  part: 

“You  know  that  manufacturers  of  women’s 
wearing  apparel  in  New  York  jiay  5%  com¬ 
mission,  either  to  a  salesman  or  a  resident 
buying  office,  on  all  the  ready-to-wear  that 
you  buy. 

“Do  you  want  this  commission,  that  you 
are  now  giving  away  and  that  you  cannot 
deduct  from  the  price  of  a  garment  when 
you  pay  your  bills,  IN  (L\SH  at  the  end  of 
each  month?” 

In  another  communication  this  same  “split-com¬ 
mission  resident  buyer”  says; 

“All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  collect 
commission  on  your  account  is  that  our  name 
afipear  on  the  onler  you  jilace  with  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  that  you  furnish  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  order  for  our  records,  continue  to  buy 
from  the  same  houses  you  have  in  the  past 
and  at  the  same  prices  and  iliscounts.” 

Here  is  a  remarkable  ]iro|K>sition. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  missing  a  trick  or  two. 

If  manufacturers  of  reaily-to-wear  can  allow  a  com¬ 
mission  on  your  purchases  to  some  concern  which 
has  had  no  influence  in  securing  your  order,  they 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  give  that  extra  dis¬ 
count  to  vou  direct. 

No  one  would  be  foolisb  enough  to  assume  that 
the  “split-commission  resident  buyer”  is  operating  in 
a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  He  must  get  something 
himself.  Probably  a  50-.30  proposition,  which  would 
make  the  “commission'’  10  percent. 

Are  you  paying  10  percent  more  for  ready-to-wear 
than  you  need  pay? 

Here  is  a  situation  which  needs  cleaning  up. 

*  «  *  «  # 

Why  should  the  mere  writing  of  an  additional 
name  on  your  onler  entitle  you  and  the  owner  of 
that  name  to  a  “commission''  from  the  ready-to-wear 
manufacturer? 

An  amazing  thing  is  that  the  “split-commission 
resident  buyer”  doesn't  say  he  will  provide  you  with 
a  list  of  manufacturers  who  have  approved  this 
arrangement.  He  says  distinctly,  “continue  to  buy 
from  the  same  houses  you  have  in  the  past  and  at 
the  same  prices  and  discounts." 
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That  would  seem  to  say  that  all  ready-to-wear 
manufacturers  are  ready  to  give  back  something  more 
than  5  percent  of  your  orders. 

Every  buyer  of  ready-to-wear  should  protect  him¬ 
self  against  the  injustice  of  such  a  situation. 

And  every  manufacturer  of  ready-to-wear  should 
place  himself  flatly  on  record  as  having  no  part  in 
such  an  unholy  scheme. 

There  is  today  no  place  in  business  for  parasitic 
agencies  which  render  no  service  but  pocket  “dis¬ 
counts”  and  “commissions"  which  inevitably  make 
the  cost  of  goods  higher  both  to  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

Find  out  who  is  getting  an  unearned  fee  on  the 
orders  you  place  and  demand  that  any  such  con¬ 
cession,  if  it  is  to  be  given  at  all,  shall  be  given  to 
you,  the  buyer. 


There  Must  Be  Some  Standard 

In  most  everything  there  is  some  standard  of 
ethics,  although  it  may  be  a  low  one. 

Some  golf  clubs,  for  example,  incline  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  isn't  fair  to  pick  up  another  player's  ball 
— until  it  has  stopped  rolling. 

Presumably  there  must  be  some  basis  of  ethics  in 
the  matter  of  one  retailer  hiring  away  another's  em¬ 
ployees. 

What  is  it? 


No  employee  belongs  to  any  employer. 

The  employee  naturally  has  the  right  to  better 
himself. 

And  the  door  of  opportunity  should  not  be  barred 
against  any  man  or  woman  by  agreements  among 
merchants  that  they  will  not  hire  people  away  from 
each  other. 

That  would  not  be  fair  to  the  employee  and  it 
would  be  against  the  interests  of  employers  them¬ 
selves.  It  would  keep  things  static. 

Many  an  employer  will  smile  as  he  recalls  a  sup¬ 
posedly  “valued  employee”  who  has  been  lured  away, 
at  a  higher  salary,  by  a  competitor — just  before  the 
old  employer  had  nerved  himself  to  the  task  of  firing 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  retail  employers  by  their  pro¬ 
miscuous  poaching  on  each  others'  preserves  keep 
the  whole  trade  in  a  perpetual  ferment. 

Many  a  promising  young  buyer  who  was  coming 
along  nicely  under  the  tutelage  of  the  store  which 
discovered  her  has  been  spoiled  for  really  good  work 
by  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  only  a  larger  salary. 

More  than  one  advertising  man  who  was  getting 
well  started  has  become  an  habitual  drifter  because 
of  the  flattering  attentions  of  other  merchants. 

Retailers  habitually  bull  the  labor  market  against 
themselves. 

There  is  always  the  easy  belief  that  So  and  So's 
people  are  better  than  our  own. 

Too  little  confidence  is  held  in  the  store's  ability 
to  develop  its  own  people. 


It's  easier  to  stick  a  few  thousand  dollars  more  on 
his  salary  and  take  an  executive  from  another  store 
than  to  train  one  for  our  own  use. 

And  the  result  is  a  labor  turnover  which  comes 
pretty  close  to  being  a  disgrace. 

*  •  «  •  » 

But  that  is  the  practical  side  of  it  and  the  retailer 
who  chooses  to  play  the  game  that  way  must  be  will- 
ing  to  pay  what  it  costs. 

How  about  the  ethics  of  it? 

Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn? 

Complaints  have  been  numerous  of  department 
store  merchants  sending  for  executives  of  other  stores 
and  after  coming  to  the  point  of  almost  committing 
themselves,  then  asking  the  employers  of  such  execu¬ 
tives  to  tell  them  confidentially  what  the  said  em¬ 
ployers  really  think  of  the  said  executives. 

The  limit  is  reached,  however,  in  the  story  which 
one  of  our  members  has  to  tell  of  visiting  merchants 
coming  into  his  store,  engaging  the  attention  of  his 
buyers  and  other  executives,  and  spending  several 
hours  of  their  time  right  in  his  own  store  in  the 
attempt  to  take  away  these  employees  whom  he 
would  like  to  keep. 

Courtesy  would  seem  to  demand  that  the  pros¬ 
pective  employer  at  least  should  interview  the  person 
in  whom  he  is  interested  at  his  own  expense,  rather 
than  at  the  expense  of  the  present  employer. 


In  Memory  of  Horace  A.  Saks 

Bernard  Gimbel,  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  a  close  friend 
and  business  associate  of  the  late  Horace  A.  Saks, 
has  established  for  the  year  1926-27  a  fellowship  at 
New  York  University  School  of  Retailing  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Saks. 

In  a  statement  Mr.  Gimbel  announced  his  belief 
that  Mr.  Saks  “represented  the  highest  type  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  man  and  merchant”  and  because  the 
School  of  Retailing  was  directing  its  efforts  toward 
the  establishment  of  that  high  standard  of  practice 
which  Horace  A.  Saks  represented,  he  wished  to 
establish  this  fellowship. 

It  was  a  fine  and  practical  thing  for  Mr.  Gimbel 
to  do,  and  the  pity  is  that  more  of  this  sort  of  thing 
does  not  mark  and  dignify  our  craft. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  great  merchants  of  the 
recent  past  still  hold  an  inspiration  for  us  of  this 
generation.  Some  of  these  names  live  and  perhaps 
will  always  live  in  the  titles  of  the  businesses  they 
founded  but  there  are  many  more  who  contributed, 
or  today  are  contributing,  tremendously  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  retail  distribution  whose  names  are  not 
preserved  in  firm  names  but  whose  efforts  are  worthy 
of  memory  in  some  such  practical  way  as  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  scholarship  in  some  good  school  where  re¬ 
tailing  is  being  taught  as  a  science. 
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New  Officers  and  Directors  Elected  at  Convention 


CKNOIVLEDGEMENT  of  the  fine  con¬ 
tribution  he  has  fnade  to  the  advancement  of 
his  craft  7vas  accorded  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily, 
Strcnvbridge  &  Clothier,-  Philadelphia,  in  his  re- 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  for  the  coming  year.  The 
announcement  of  Mr.  Tily’s  choice  was  tnade  at 
the  Banquet  and  was  greeted  with  a  spontaneous 
and  prolonged  demonstration  of  approval  by  the 
thousand  delegates  who  zvere  present  on  that 
occasion. 

A  fine  group  of  representative  merchants  zvill 
occupy  the  other  Association  offices  and  hold 
places  on  the  Board  of  Directors  to  assist  Mr.  Tily 
in  the  direction  of  the  activities  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  during  the  coming  year.  Our  members  should 
appreciate  fully  the  very  substantial  gift  of  time 
and  effort  these  men  zvill  tnake  on  behalf  of  the 
craft  and  do  everything  possible  to  help  them  make 
their  tenure  of  office  productive  of  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  The  Officers,  Directors,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Advisory  Council  are  listed  below. 

President 

Herbert  J.  Tily 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President  for  New  England 

George  W.  Mitton 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-President  for  Mid-Atlantic  States 
Ralph  C.  Hudson 

O’Neill  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-President  for  South 
W.  H.  Newcomb 

The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Vice-President  for  Middle  West 
Robert  W.  Pogue 

The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Vice  President  for  West 

George  A.  Phillips 

The  Palace  Store  Company,  Spokane,  Wash. 


The  Board  of  Directors  comprises  the  officers 
just  named  and  the  follozving: 

Clarkson  Cowl 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York 

Bernal  H.  Dyas 
The  Ville  de  Paris,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  E.  Eastman 

Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Portland,  Me. 

H.  W.  Eldredge 

George  Wyman  &  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Theodore  Kaufmann 

The  Kaufman  &  Baer  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fred  H.  Rike 

The  Rike-Kumlcr  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Elmer  Wieboldt 

W.  A.  Wieboldt  Sr  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Isidore  Wise 

Wise,  Smith  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

{The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Charles  N.  Anderson, 
The  Anderson-Newcomb  Company,  Huntington, 
IV.  Va.,  created  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  which  zvill  be  filled  at  the  March  meeting  of 
the  Board.) 

*  *  * 

The  Adznsory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  follozving’. 

Bolton  S.  Armstrong 

The  Mabley  Sr  Carew  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

George  B.  Johnson 

The  R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus 

R.  H.  Macy  6*  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

*  *  * 

The  Executive  Committee  is  made  up  of  the 
follozving  officers  and  directors : 

Herbert  J.  Tily 

Clarkson  Cowl  George  W.  Mitton 

F.  E.  Eastman  W.  H.  Newcomb 

Theodore  Kaufmann  Robert  W.  Pogue 


Managing  Director  and  Treasurer 

Lew  Hahn 
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Association  Announces  Policy  in  Resolutions 

Stand  Taken  on  Installment  Sales,  Better  Trade  Relations, 

Price  Fixing,  Misbranding  Laws  and  Economy  in  Goverment 


Recommendations  for  more  conservative 

administration  of  installment  business,  continua¬ 
tion  of  strict  economy  in  Government,  better  trade 
relations  and  practices  and  a  restatement  of  the  retail¬ 
er’s  position  on  Price  Fixing  and  Misbranding  legisla¬ 
tion  were  outstanding  features  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  15th  Annual  Convention  last  month.  The 
Association  also  endorsed  etforts  to  set  up  practical 
size  standards  for  women’s  ready  to  wear  and  the 
establishment  of  standard  furniture  designations. 

The  following  comprised  the  Resolutions  Committee : 
Chairman,  Fred  H.  Rike,  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton, 
O. ;  F.  E.  Eastman.  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Port¬ 
land.  Me.;  J.  W.  Knapp,  J.  W.  Knapp  Co..  Lansing, 
Mich. ;  W.  M.  Jamieson,  Jamieson  House  Furnishing 
Co.,  Trinidad,  Colo.;  H.  M.  Henderson,  Hender.son- 
Hoyt  Co.,  Oshkosh,  W’is.  The  Resolutions  follow : 

♦  *  ♦ 

Economy  in  Government 

WHEREAS,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  a  wise  and  beneficial  policy  of  economy  is  now  the 
active  guiding  principle,  wherefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  Annual  Convention  assembled  com¬ 
mends  this  policy  as  to  national  affairs  and  urges  upon 
all  members  the  obligation  to  encourage  a  similar  policy 
of  careful  economy  in  connection  with  state  and  munici¬ 
pal  government,  to  the  end  that  taxation  may  be  effici¬ 
ently  administered  and  its  burden  progressively  de¬ 
creased. 

* 

Installment  Selling 

WHEREAS,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  installment 
system  is  a  question  occasioning  some  concern,  and 
whereas  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
Convention,  assembled  recognizes  that  inherently  there 
is  much  to  be  said  both  in  favor  and  in  opposition  to 
installment  selling, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  members  of  this  Associ¬ 
ation  be  urged  to  practice  care  and  caution  to  the  end 
that  business  conditions  may  not  suffer  as  the  result 
of  a  too  great  and  sudden  expansion  of  credit  con¬ 
ditions. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  it  is 
the  suggestion  of  this  Convention  that  in  the  application 
of  this  system  to  retail  distribution,  it  be  surrounded  by 
every  safeguard  that  experience  has  shown  wise  in  the 
expansion  of  credit,  particularly  the  necessity  for  the 
checking  of  individual  credit  of  the  applicant,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  in  cash  and  a  curtailment  in  the 
spread  of  time  over  which  the  payments  are  to  be  made. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Trade  Relations 

WHEREAS,  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Association  has  been 


dedicated  to  the  practical  ideal  of  e.xtending  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  dry  goods  business,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  discussion  of  this  theme  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  efforts  in  this  direction  and 
has  brought  forth  the  unmistakable  conviction  that  the 
business  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  one  closely  related 
to  art  and  beauty  and  all  those  other  influences  which 
tend  to  lift  civilization  above  the  mere  process  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  this  Convention  that  the  de¬ 
veloping  of  better  art  in  business  and  a  keener  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  beautiful  in  life  is  a  practical  method 
of  building  good-will, 

AxND  BE  IT  LIKEWISE  RESOLVED,  that  this 
Association  applauds  and  expresses  its  desire  to  support 
all  j)ractical  efforts  for  the  creation  of  better  under¬ 
standing  between  buyers  and  .sellers  and  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  public  and  that  in  this  spirit  this  Association 
registers  its  a])pr()val  of  the  project  to  establish  a  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Better  Trade  Relations. 

*  *  * 

Price  Fixing  Legislation 

WHEREAS,  there  now  are  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  iden¬ 
tical  bills,  known  as  the  Kelly  and  Capper  bills,  the 
result  of  the  enactment  of  which  would  i)e  to  invite  or 
even  compel  the  introduction  of  governmental  regula¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  Annual  Convention  assembled 
reaffirms  the  attitude  of  its  members  in  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  jirice  maintenance,  as  ascertained  in 
the  referendum  of  1919,  and  specifically  opposes  the 
enactment  of  these  and  similar  bills.  This  Association 
also  unqualifiedly  condemns  the  disposition  made  evi¬ 
dent  in  some  quarters  to  invite  federal  or  state  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  regulation  of  business. 

*  *  ♦ 

Group  Activities 

WHERAS,  in  the  sessions  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Convention,  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  have  recognized  an  interesting  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  valuable  work  of  our  Associate  Membership 
Groups  and  the  fine  and  sincere  effort  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  these  Groups. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  that  the  system  of  Group  activities  be  encour¬ 
aged  in  every  way  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  that  this 
important  work  be  extended  as  the  occasion  is  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  organization 
permits. 

*  *  * 

Standardization  of  Sizes 

WHEREAS,  several  organizations  are  now  concern¬ 
ing  themselves  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  some  system 
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of  size  standardization  in  the  ready-to-wear  trades. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Gtiods  Association  in  the  interest  of  consumer,  manu¬ 
facturer  and  merchant  endorses  this  effort  and  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  Board  of  Directors  cooperation  in  every 
possible  effort  looking  to  a  lieneficial  and  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  i)rohIcm. 

★  *  ♦ 

Misbranding  Legislation 

\VHERE.\S,  there  is  now  jjending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  hill,  known  as  the  Merritt  hill,  H.  R. 
3904,  the  purpose  of  which  is  declared  to  l)e  “to  protect 
the  ])ublic  against  fraud  by  prohibiting  the  sale  or  ship¬ 
ment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  misbranded 
articles”. 

AND  W’HERE.AS.  this  measure,  which  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  Alisbranding  Bill,  does  not  make 
mandatory  the  branding  of  commodities  hut  is  based 
upon  the  princij)le  that  if  commodities  are  branded  they 
must  he  truthfully  branded. 

AND  WHERE.AS.  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  assembled 
approves  the  principle  of  this  legislation  hut  recognizes 
that  in  several  important  essentials  it  might  he  possible 
to  interpret  the  measure  in  a  manner  which  would  cause 
unnecessary  hardship  to  l)usiness,  therefore. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  our  Managing  Director 
and  Washington  .Secretary  be  instructed  to  place  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  .Senate  a  careful  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  points  above  referred  to,  these  points 
being,  to-wit : 

FIRST,  that  the  responsibility  for  misbranding  shall 
in  every  case  attach  to  the  person  or  firm  by  whom  or 
at  whose  instruction  any  fraudulent  or  misrepresenta- 
tive  brand  or  description  shall  be  applied,  and  that  the 
mere  possession  for  purposes  of  sale  or  the  offering 
for  sale  of  misbranded  merchandise  shall  not  render  the 
possessor  subject  to  the  penalty  provisions  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  possessor  had 
knowledge  that  such  commodities  were  misbranded, 

SECOND,  that  under  Section  3,  Clause  b,  the  words 
“or  otherwise”  as  they  relate  to  the  words  “if  the  article 
is  advertised  by  letter,  circular,  catalog,  newspaper,  peri¬ 
odical.  bill  board,  or  otherwise,  etc.”  shall  not  be  mis- 

We  Can  Help  You  Just  as  We  Found  the 
Answer  to  This  Store’s  Problem 

The  owner  of  a  large  department  store  in  the  west, 
in  New  York  recently  on  a  business  trip,  came  to  the 
Association  for  information  on  Customers’  Parking 
Service.  We  were  able  to  give  him  comprehensive  data 
on  all  sides  of  this  problem.  Incidentally,  several  points 
previously  overlooked  were  called  to  his  attention. 

This  merchant  also  is  building  a  Remote  Delivery  Sta¬ 
tion  and  Warehouse.  He  agreed  to  send  for  the  plans 
so  that  our  Bureau  of  Delivery  might  go  over  them. 
When  they  arrived,  we  found  that  the  layout  was  waste¬ 
ful  of  floor  space  and  violated  certain  well  defined  prin¬ 
ciples  of  delivery  department  design. 

Architects,  we  have  found,  frequently  have  difficulty 
in  laying  out  an  efficient  delivery  room  through  lack  of 


construed  as  a])plying  to  mere  recollections  of  state¬ 
ments  made  by  word  of  mouth, 

THIRD,  that  as  i)rovided  under  Section  5,  entitled 
“Condemnation  Proceedings”  the  jirovision  for  the  dis- 
l)osal  of  misbranded  commodities  “by  destruction”  shall 
l)t  qualified  by  the  addition  of  some  such  phrase  as 
“if  found  by  the  court  to  lie  necessary  to  the  health 
or  general  well-being  of  the  consumer  iiublic.” 

*  ♦  * 

Unsolicited  Mail  Shipments 

WHEREAS,  there  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  hill  known  as  the  Watson  bill,  H.  R. 
3991.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prohibit  the  sending 
of  unsolicited  merchandise  through  the  mails. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  Convention  assembled  approves 
the  principle  of  this  hill,  not  because  the  practice  at 
which  it  is  aimed  constitutes  any  menace  to  the  interests 
of  the  retail  craft  but  as  a  protection  of  the  public, 
and  our  Managing  Director  is  instructed  to  inform  Con¬ 
gressman  Watson  and  the  other  memliers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  this  position. 

*  *  * 

Standard  Designation  for  Furniture 

WHEREAS,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
the  cooperation  of  manufacturers,  retailers  and  others 
last  December  held  in  New  York  City  a  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Submittal  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  code  of 
standard  designations  for  various  types  of  wooden  fur¬ 
niture,  in  which  Trade  Practice  Submittal  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  Association  participated. 

AND  WHEREAS,  from  this  conference  there  was 
developed  a  standard  code  of  furniture  designations  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  various  branches  of  the  furniture  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  approves  this  standard  code  of  furni¬ 
ture  designations  and  urges  its  adoption  and  use  by  all 
members  of  this  Association  dealing  in  furniture. 

AND  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  to  this  end  the 
Managing  Director  be  instructed  to  forward  copies  of 
the  said  code  and  of  this  resolution  to  all  members. 

experience  with  this  problem.  In  this  case,  the  mer¬ 
chant  owned  a  modern  warehouse  on  half  a  city  block, 
but  planned  to  locate  a  new  building  in  another  plot 
which  would  have  meant  decentralization  of  delivery 
and  warehousing  activities. 

The  Bureau  of  Delivery  was  able  to  bring  to  bear 
the  experience  of  other  member  stores  in  this  field  in 
the  preparation  in  our  offices  of  a  new  floor  plan.  The 
new  building,  it  developed,  could  be  placed  on  the  plot 
next  to  the  old  one  with  the  result  that  all  warehousing 
and  delivery  operations  will  be  consolidated  in  one 
building.  Our  plan  included  also  a  scientific  and  econ¬ 
omical  arrangement  of  sorting  lielts,  bins,  delivery  plat¬ 
forms  and  other  facilities. 

Will  this  not  help  you  to  realize  that  the  Association 
can  help  you  no  matter  where  you  are  located  nor  what 
your  problems  may  be ! 
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Good  Will 

The  Keynote  Address  of  the  15th  Annual  Convention  Asks 
Craft  to  Work  for  Higher  Ethical  and  Artistic  Standard 
Address  by  Herbert  J.  Tilt,  President  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


I  KNOW  of  no  topic  which  could  have  l)een  a  better 
one  to  inspire  the  meetings  of  this  week  than  the 
one  which  has  been  chosen  as  our  slogan,  "Good 
Will.”  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  no  matter  how 
carefully  we  may  analyze  the  details  of  our  work,  in 
our  individual  stores,  the  details  of  our  work  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association,  the 
details  of  our  work  as  they 
are  indicated  by  our  identifi¬ 
cation  with  a  great  body  of 
business  in  this  country  and 
all  over  the  world — all  that 
analysis  and  all  the  practice 
modified,  changed  and  devel¬ 
oped,  growing  out  of  that  an¬ 
alysis,  has  as  its  ultimate  aim, 

Good  Will. 

Another  Keynote 

Now,  does  business,  as  a 
whole,  need  Good  Will?  I 
think  it  does  and  I  am  sure 
you  know  it  does,  but  how  is 
it  to  obtain  this  Good  Will? 

By  right  thinking  on  the  part 
of  all  the  people  touching 
business  as  a  whole.  I  had  a 
rather  amusing  experience  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  some  few  months 
ago.  I  knew  that  the  slogan 
for  this  convention  was  to  be 
adopted  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  com¬ 
ing  over  in  the  train  from 
Philadelphia,  I  decided  that  I 
wanted  a  certain  slogan,  and 
I  wrote  down  an  argument 
for  that  slogan.  It  was  “Bet¬ 
ter  Art  in  Business.” 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  what  my 
thought  was  at  that  time  because  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  the  necessity  that  business  as  a  whole  is  under  of 
having  the  Good  Will  of  people  as  a  whole.  What  is 
business  ?  In  its  totality,  it  is  the  management  of  human 
affairs.  When  we  spe^  of  a  man  of  affairs,  we  mean 
one  who  is  identified  in  a  broad  way  with  some  of 
the  larger  things  having  to  do  with  the  practical  or 
managerial  and  hence  the  business  side  of  human  life. 

Popular  Conception 

A  popular  conception  of  business  is  that  it  is  organ¬ 
ized  and  carried  on  solely  for  monetary  gain.  Now, 
profit  in  money  is  a  justifiable  and  necessary  by-product 
of  most  business  enterprises.  Business  requires  capital 
for  its  successful  prosecution,  and  capital  is  that  part 


of  production  which  is  saved  to  become  a  tool  to  be 
used  in  future  production.  Money  is  not,  in  itself, 
capital.  It  is  only  a  symbol  of  real  wealth  or  actual 
capital.  It  is  a  standard  by  which  we  measure  both  the 
relative  and  the  total  value  of  all  things  produced  by 
human  labor.  Real  capital  is  composed  of  that  infinity 
of  things  without  which  mod¬ 
ern  life  is  impossible;  cars, 
countless  miles  of  rails, 
machinery,  wires  stretching 
around  the  world,  ships, 
docks,  factories,  office  build¬ 
ings,  stores,  trucks,  wagons, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  from 
coal  to  pins. 

A  Fine  Goal 

If  business  as  a  whole  and 
those  who  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  have  this 
fundamental  conception  of 
what  it  is,  that  it  is  the  right 
management  of  human  affairs 
— the  more  the  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  keep  this  in  mind  as  the 
goal  for  which  they  are  work¬ 
ing.  the  more  they  get  into 
the  right  feeling  regarding  it, 
the  better  outlet  it  will  give 
them  for  their  leanings 
toward  fine  things,  the  better 
the  result  will  be  for  civiliz¬ 
ation.  It  will  not  result  in 
lowered  standards  of  earning. 
It  will  not  result  in  a  poverty 
in  business  enterprise.  It  will 
not  result  in  bad  business.  Its 
ultimate  effect  and  result  can 
only  be  the  development  of 
business  to  the  very  highest 
power  that  business  is  capable  of  achieving  for  the 
human  race  so  that  everybody  is  better  situated,  every¬ 
body  is  living  according  to  higher  standards,  everybody 
is  happier. 

Of  course,  business  enters  into  other  things,  into 
other  enterprises  than  those  organized  to  make  money. 
Can  you  conceive  of  a  college  without  a  business  man¬ 
agement,  a  hospital  without  a  business  management, 
a  community  chest  in  any  of  our  larger  cities  without 
business  management  ?  So  that  business  does  not  always 
mean  working  for  selfish  ends,  but  it  always  means  real 
managerial  skill  and  doing  that  thing  properly  which 
you  set  out  to  do.  If  you  think  rightly  about  it,  feel 
rightly  about  it,  if  your  will  is  good,  you  will  get  busi¬ 
ness,  you  will  get  from  the  world  as  a  whole  that  which 
it  needs — Good  Will. 


H.  W.  Eldredge 

George  Wyman  &  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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What  is  it  that  we  are  doing  ?  Do  we  ourselves  really 
understand  it?  A  peddler  knows  what  he  is  doing.  A 
peddler  knows  he  is  going  from  door  to  door  with  his 
wares  and  that  thereby  he  is  earning  a  living.  He  knows 
that  he  is  carrying  certain  things  which  he  thinks  people 
want  and  is  endeavoring  to  supply  their  wants  at  the 
doors  of  their  own  homes  in  ways  which  will  bring  him 
most  profit.  It  is  a  very  simple  analysis  of  meeting 
a  desire  with  a  thing  which  will  gratify  that  desire,  and 
his  work  is  a  very  simple  one. 

Satisfied  Wants 

We  are  doing  essentially  the  same  thing.  No  matter 
how  much  we  expand,  no  matter  how  much  we  develop 
and  divide  into  departments,  no  matter  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  control  of  the 
business  has  in  itself  become  a  profession,  no  matter 
that  in  order  to  let  the  people  know  what  we  are  doing 
we  have  to  have  men  of  high  ideals  and  literary  and 
artistic  skill,  who  can  present  through  the  medium  of 
advertising  that  which  we  are  doing,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  our  merchandising  organization  alone  is 
a  very  wonderful  one,  it  is  still,  in  its  fundamental  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  same  thing  of  supplying  human  desires  in  a 
right  way. 

If  we  can  get  as  a  result  of  our  meetings  here,  as 
a  result  of  our  contacts  with  each  other,  thoroughly 
enlightened  and  inspired  ideas  of  the  worthwhileness  of 
this  activity  as  a  contribution  to  human  happiness,  we 
need  not  worry  every  day  about  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  It  will  come  just  as  surely  as  any  effect  in 
nature  follows  the  cause. 

Because  this  is  a  cause.  This  will  cause  Good  Will, 
and  Good  Will  l)egets  success,  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  ultimately  keep  Good  Will. 

The  Way  to  Success 

Good  Will  cannot,  over  a  long  period,  be  bought  by 
anything  which  is  specious.  Slogans  will  never  make  a 
business.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  makes  a  business. 
That  is  in  the  first  place,  right  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  right  ethical  attitude  toward  the  business,  and 
growing  out  of  that,  the  will  to  so  manage  that  busi¬ 
ness  that  it  may  achieve  for  others  that  good  which  alone 
can  ultimately  bring  success. 

We  who  live  in  the  year  1926  have  inherited  all  the 
fine  things  that  have  been  done  by  all  the  great  men  of 
all  the  ages.  We  are  born  into  a  world  that  has  reached 
a  pinnacle  of  achievement  in  things  having  to  do  with 
the  material  comforts  of  life,  the  material  aids  to  right 
living,  things  having  to  do  with  the  spiritual  side  of 
life,  things  having  to  do  with  the  great  realm  of  art. 
The  man  who  enters  a  department  store  today  as  the 
son  of  the  founder,  if  he  is  an  earnest  student  can  get 
help  that  his  father  never  got,  because  he  has  inherited 
the  work  of  his  father  and  his  father’s  friends,  work 
done  individually,  through  earnest,  capable  thinking 
about  the  work  that  the  store  stood  for.  He  has  in¬ 
herited  that  which  his  father  did  in  association  with 
other  fathers  in  business  in  trying  to  make  the  craft 
better  and  the  dry  goods  merchant  of  today  who  enters 
this  Association  and  joins  with  it  in  its  work  for  the 
future  will  also  find  that  he  is  an  inheritor  of  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  fifteen  years  of  its  life. 


And  isn’t  it  a  business  crime,  that  we  have  but  2,000 
stores  out  of  a  possible  7,000  or  8,000,  who  come  into 
this  and  benefit  as  inheritors  of  all.  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore,  with  the  simple  payment  of  dues,  with  no  initia¬ 
tion  fee  to  pay  even  for  the  fifteen  years’  work  that 
lies  back  of  it,  and  who  can  get  the  delight  and  joy 
you  are  getting  in  not  only  lifting  your  own  business 
through  association  with  thinking  men,  but  lifting  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  the  craft  as  a  whole. 

That  is  what  we  inherit,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
passing  down;  the  success  of  our  work  as  a  craft  will 
pass  on  to  succeeding  generations  a  lot  that  we  have 
done  which  will  make  them  better  merchants  and  make 
the  world  better  because  they  are  better  merchants. 
We  must  get  that  larger  view,  and  this  is  the  place  to 
get  it.  It  is  quite  right  that  you  should  come  here  and 
try  to  get  specific  things  to  help  your  business  along, 
but  it  is  also  just  as  right  that  we  should  have  as  a  part 
of  this  that  bigger  view  that  in  benefiting  ourselves  and 
transmitting  to  our  friends  those  things  which  we  know, 
we  are  making  a  better  world. 

Artist  Merchants 

Don’t  for  a  moment  get  the  idea  that  you  can’t  use 
in  your  business,  in  the  development  of  a  Good  Will 
toward  your  business,  in  the  development  of  a  Good 
Will  among  your  people  for  you,  anything  of  a  cultural 
significance.  What  is  art,  in  the  last  analysis?  It  isn’t 
the  painting  of  pictures,  although  that  is  a  form  of  art. 
It  isn’t  the  erection  of  buildings  in  an  artistic  way.  It 
isn’t  simply  making  statues  of  an  artistic  significance. 
It  isn’t  the  writing  of  music  only.  It  isn’t  the  singing, 
the  reproduction  of  music.  Art  is  a  means  of  expressing 
beautiful  emotions  in  a  beautiful  way.  This  again  is 
part  of  that  little  thing  I  wrote  on  the  train  coming  over 
to  that  meeting  where  I  was  so  hopeful  that  Better  Art 
in  Business  would  be  the  slogan  of  this  convention. 

You  can  be  artist  merchants,  you  can  bring  to  bear  on 
your  business  not  only  the  right  thinking  but  the  right 
emotion  touching  it.  The  great  artists  of  the  world  in 
producing  their  masterpieces  got  their  joy  out  of  that 
which  they  produced,  and  whatever  they  were  paid  for 
it  came  as  an  after-consideration.  They  were  not  great 
artists  if  when  they  were  painting,  if  when  they  were 
composing,  there  was  in  their  minds  always  the  fee 
which  they  were  to  get  for  the  work  which  they  were 
doing.  They  were  great  artists  only  because,  having 
the  necessary  technique,  they  were  insipred  every  mo¬ 
ment  by  the  beautiful  thoughts  which  surged  within 
them  and  which  were  finding  expression  by  the  medium 
of  the  particular  technique  which  they  possessed. 

In  your  business,  that  thing  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  ultimate  development  and  continuance  of  Good 
Will  as  any  other  thing  which  you  do. 

Don’t  look  upon  it  as  simply  ideal  bunk.  It  isn’t.  It 
is  absolutely  fundamental  in  the  last  analysis.  Only 
the  man  who  feels  and  thinks  right  can  continue  to  do 
right.  Get  a  joy  in  the  thing  that  you  are  doing  regard¬ 
less  of  its  result  to  you,  except  that  it  is  a  means  of 
self-expression.  Won’t  the  world  be  happier  and  bet¬ 
ter,  if  in  our  thinking,  in  our  planning,  there  is  always 
the  inspiration  of  the  artist  who  seeks  self-expression 
through  his  knowledge  of  that  which  he  is  doing? 
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Building  Good  Will  Through  the  Association 

Our  Organization  Advised  to  Close  the  Door  to  Merchants 
Who  Take  Advantage  of  Its  Service  But  Refuse  Membership 

Add  ress  by  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Building  Good  Will  through  the  Association  is 
a  very  important  and  a  very  practical  thing.  This 
Association  has  been  functioning  now  for  15 
years.  I  have  known  it  ever  since  I  first  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  long  before  I  had  the  slightest  thought  of 
being  connected  with  it.  When  I  observed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  newspaper  man 
from  the  outside  I  have  seen 
in  it  in  those  years  and  ever 
since,  nothing  but  an  express¬ 
ion  of  the  finest  and  highest 
type  of  idealism.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  anybody  ever  will  be 
able  to  come  forward  and 
make  the  statement  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  functioned  in 
a  narrow  spirit  of  self-inter¬ 
est.  It  has  served  the  trade, 
but  it  has  regarded  its  great¬ 
est  function  as  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  educational  influences 
throughout  the  trade,  and 
never  at  any  time  have  we 
had  a  Board  of  Directors  or 
a  president  who  would  have 
countenanced  the  taking  up 
of  the  cudgels  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation  in  the  selfish  interests 
of  our  trade  itself. 

There  have  been  times 
when  that  spirit  of  broad¬ 
ness,  that  spirit  of  tolerance, 
that  spirit  of  vision,  if  you 
will,  has  jjerhaps  occasioned 
some  dissatisfaction  among 
its  own  members.  There  have 
been  times  when  members  of 
the  Association  who  have  been 
beset  with  such  problems  as 
house  to  house  canvassing,  mail  order  competition  and 
all  these  other  things  that  have  arisen  in  the  last  few 
years  to  aggravate  and  make  more  difficult  the  course  of 
retail  business — there  have  been  members  who  have 
devoutly  wished  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  would  take  up  their  fight  and  perhaps  secure 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  might  make  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  particular  kinds  of  competitors  to  carr)- 
on  their  daily  business. 

No  Monoply 

Fortunately  the  Association  has  been  headed  by  men 
who  have  had  vision  enough  to  realize  that  that  is  not 
the  spirit  in  which  any  organization  should  work,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  man  can  enjoy  the  exclusive  right 
to  serve  the  public  in  this  great  field  of  distribution. 


They  have  realized  that  distribution  itself  has  been 
undergoing  changes,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
inherited  a  great  system  of  distribution  from  previous 
generations  and  it  is  ours  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  it 
and  to  improve  it  where  we  can,  and  that  if  we  should 
be  slothful,  if  we  should  be  lacking  in  the  desire  to  go 
ahead  and  to  progress  and  to 
find  newer  and  lietter  and 
more  convenient  and  cheaper 
forms  of  distribution,  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  that  is  open  to 
whoever  will. 

If  somebody,  by  setting  up 
a  system  of  peddling,  can 
give  the  consumer  a  service 
that  is  l^etter  than  that  which 
is  given  by  retail  stores,  or  if 
that  person  can  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  cheaper,  which 
means  economies  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  so  far  as  a  great  national 
organization  of  retailers  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  undig¬ 
nified  and  wrong  for  us  to 
set  up  bars  in  the  form  of 
laws  that  would  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work  out  such  experi¬ 
ments. 

Of  course  we  have  our 
own  opinions  and  we  state 
them  very  freely,  that  the 
present  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  the  best  that  has  been 
devised,  and  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  long  time  before  any¬ 
body  comes  forward  with  a 
new  scheme  that  will  sup¬ 
plant  it.  Yet,  you  can  see  how 
unfortunate  it  would  be,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  opinions  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  if  a  trade  like  ours,  when  it  came  together  under 
the  aegis  of  a  great  national  organization,  should  per¬ 
mit  narrow,  biased  ideas  to  sway  and  swerve  it  from 
the  path  of  public  service. 

Self-Improvement 

This  organization  has  been  conducted  always  in  that 
spirit,  with  the  belief  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  put 
himself  wholly  in  business,  to  learn  his  business  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  than  it  is  to  try  to  put  the 
other  fellow  out  of  business. 

In  recognition  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  of  this 
organization  through  all  these  15  years  has  been  carried 
on,  there  has  been  building  a  certain  substantial  struc¬ 
ture  of  Good-Will  not  only  for  the  Association  but  for 
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those  who  are  identified  with  it,  and  so  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  have  reflected  upon  this  problem,  that  the 
time  has  come  or  at  any  rate  will  soon  be  here  when 
every  member  of  this  Association  ought  to  blazen  forth 
to  the  public  that  he  serves  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association,  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  any  member,  any  retailer  who 
associates  himself  with  an  organization  of  this  kind  and 
who  has  the  benefits  of  all  the  splendid  bureaus  that  are 
functioning  for  the  benefit  of  our  trade,  for  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  information,  for  the  development  of  a  new 
science,  for  the  spreading  of  new  ideals,  ought  by  right 
to  be  a  better  retailer  to  serve  the  public  than  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  dwells  away  oflf  somewhere  apart  and  who 
works  in  a  narrow  spirit  of  selfishness. 

A  New  Departure 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought 
definitely  to  capitalize  that  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Association  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of 
the  Association.  Perhaps  you  see  one  step  in  that 
direction  in  the  fact  that  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  a  meeting 
held  several  months  prior  to  this  convention  laid  down 
the  rule  that  this  year  our  convention  would  be  confined 
to  those  who  are  members  of  the  Association  and  to 
their  executives. 

That  may  seem  like  a  contradiction  of  what  I  first 
said.  This  .Association  has  operated  in  a  spirit  of  un¬ 
selfishness,  but  we  have  gone  on  year  after  year,  trying 
to  bring  into  the  organization  men  who  apparently  have 
not  sufficient  vision  of  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
to  come  in  of  their  own  free  will.  And  so,  after  having 
given  that  plan  15  years’  test,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  can  charge  us  with  any  fundamental  selfishness  if 
we  say,  “All  right,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  not  interested, 
then  don’t  come  and  take  what  we  have  got.” 

Heretofore  we  have  operated  with  the  broadest  spirit 
of  generosity ;  we  have  never  asked  a  man  whether  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Association  or  intended  to  l)ecome 
one  when  he  came  to  us  for  help.  But  after  all  we 
should  look  after  the  interests  of  those  who  pay  the 
bills.  This  year  when  the  members  of  the  Board  said, 
“It  is  time  we  close  our  convention  to  those  who  don’t 
see  fit  to  associate  themselves  with  this  company  of 
merchants,”  I  said,  “All  right,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  do  that.” 

Independent  Stand  Urged 

I  had  distinctly  the  feeling  in  my  earlier  connections 
with  the  Association  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  explain 
every  chance  I  got  why  merchants  should  belong  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  However, 
after  having  served  nearly  eight  years  in  Association 
Headquarters  and  seen  the  organization  grow,  not  only 
in  membership  but  in  its  effectiveness  and  in  its  service 
to  the  trade,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
for  explaining  has  passed,  and  that  the  e.xplanation 
should  come  from  the  fellow  who  is  not  in. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  if  we  were  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  world  that  after  a  certain  period,  say 
thirty  or  sixty  days,  this  .Association  would  clo.se  its 
rolls  and  would  not  ask  any  other  memljer  to  come  into 


the  Association  and  then,  if  you  will,  that  we  raise  a 
fund  for  advertising  purposes,  and  that  we  adopt  an 
attractive  symbol  and  that  we  advertise  that  symbol  to 
the  consumers  of  this  country  and  say,  substantially, 
“.Any  store  which  bears  this  symbol  on  its  window  or 
in  its  advertising  or  on  its  letterhead  is  a  store  which 
has  unusual  advantages  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  newer 
impulses  in  progressive  retailing.” 

if  we  could  do  that  we  would  make  membership  in 
this  Association  a  very  valuable  and  substantial  asset, 
something  which  a  man  would  be  very  loath  to  give  up. 
I  think  in  time,  through  such  a  step,  we  would  develop 
a  certain  class  spirit  and  consciousness  that  would  be 
a  tremendous  instrument  in  lifting  the  whole  trade 
further  on  its  way  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

Association  Is  Respected 

In  the  years  that  this  Association  has  functioned  we 
have  had  very  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  we  have 
built  substantial  Good  Will  among  customers  them- 
.selves.  We  have  had  very  pleasant  relations  with  large  or¬ 
ganizations  of  consumers  like  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  We  have  been  in  splendid  relationship 
with  farm  groups  and  with  others  who  go  to  make  up 
the  public,  and  I  am  sure  if  you  were  to  go  among  the 
departments  down  in  Washington  where  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  so  many  years  has  cooperated  in  a  spirit  of  un¬ 
selfish  service  to  the  government,  you  would  find  that 
w'e  have  built  a  very  distinct  Good  Will  and  that  it 
would  not  hurt  you  in  any  way  to  let  it  l)e  known  that 
you  are  a  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association. 

The  question  that  I  bring  you  is  this;  .Are  we  going 
to  go  on  knowing  in  our  own  hearts  that  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  organization  which  is  working  unselfishly 
and  broadly  and  intelligently  for  the  benefit  of  the 
craft  to  which  we  l)elong.  or  are  we  going  to  make 
that  a  distinct  asset  by  announcing  it  to  those  with 
whom  we  do  business  ? 

A  Premium  on  Membership 

Every  now  and  then  a  letter  comes  in  to  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  headquarters,  and  I  find 
on  it  this  inscription,  “Member  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association.”  I  assure  you  that  that  does 
good.  Not  only  does  it  make  me  feel  good,  but  it  is 
good  for  the  man  who  puts  it  on  his  letterhead. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Association  to 
say:  “We  are  going  to  close  our  rolls.  We  have  a 
group  of  merchants  here  who  are  quite  competent  to 
run  this  organization,  to  maintain  it,  to  support  it,  to 
provide  the  funds  and  to  do  the  work  that  we  believe 
should  l;e  done  for  the  craft.  We  will  never  operate  in 
a  narrow  spirit  of  selfishness,  but  we  are  going  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  difference  between  the  man  who  supports  the 
association  and  the  man  who  does  not,  and  then  we 
are  going  to  announce  to  the  public  that  we  are  members 
of  an  organization  which  is  working  continuously  for 
the  improvement  of  retail  methods,  and  that  we  l^lieve 
that  you,  the  public,  are  interested  in  these  things.” 
Then  I  think  that  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
this  .Association  just  as  strong,  just  as  ix)werful,  and 
just  as  useful  as  we  want  it  to  i)e. 
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Problems  Business  Must  Face  in  1926 

A  Warning  Against  the  Softening  Influences  of  Too  Much 
Prosperity  and  Other  Dangers  Which  Beset  the  Retailer 

Address  by  O.  H.  Cheney,  Vice-President,  American  Exchange-Pacific  National  Bank,  New  York 


The  first  big  problem  that  business  must  face  in 
1926  is  too  much  prosperity.  The  American  busi¬ 
ness  man  has  always  felt  that  prosperity  is  one 
thing  of  which  we  cannot  have  too  much.  We  try  to 
crowd  next  year’s  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
year  beyond  into  this  year.  The  trouble  is  that  we  don’t 
know  when  to  stop. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  1925  has  not  been 
on  a  sound  basis.  I  do  say 
that  unless  we  are  careful  we 
may  strain  it  a  bit.  There  are 
enough  resources  in  this 
country  of  ours  to  maintain 
safe  and  sane  prosperity  for 
a  long  time.  But  great  re¬ 
sources  are  no  guarantee 
against  depression.  We  had 
resources  in  1920.  The  only 
safe  course  for  sustained 
prosperity  is  in  being  sure 
that  our  resources  are  not 
misused  or  abused.  We  must 
be  particularly  careful  about 
creating  a  fictitious  prosperity. 

Use  of  Resources 

The  money  situation  is 
partly  reflected  in  the  huge 
volume  of  resources  which 
are  available  for  our  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  needs.  In  1925  the  total 
loans  of  all  the  banks  which 
are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  reached  the 
huge  total  of  more  than  four¬ 
teen  billion  dollars.  This  was 
over  a  billion  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  that  extra  billion  dollars?  Who  borrowed  it? 
I  want  to  point  out  that  of  that  billion  less  than  one- 
fifth  helped  to  finance  production  and  distribution. 
Over  four-fifths  went  to  finance  stock  exchange  and 
security  operations.  We  cannot  realize  what  the  stock 
exchange  boom  really  meant — we  simply  cannot  picture 
that  about  four  billion  dollars  was  added  to  security 
values  in  1925. 

Speculation — ^and  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  harm¬ 
ful  speculation — ^has  called  for  a  good  proportion  of  our 
great  resources.  The  first  call  for  money  goes  to  the 
banks — what  they  cannot  themselves  provide  they  get 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  during  the  past  year  the  banks  called  less  upon  the 
Reserve  System  than  would  be  expected.  The  banks 
drew  on  their  own  reserve  to  a  great  extent.  And  also 


manufacturers  and  distributors  did  not  need  so  much  as 
might  be  thought  necessary  considering  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  because  their  assets  have  been  in  much 
more  liquid  form  than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 
The  much-discussed  hand-to-mouth-buying  habit  has 
probably  also  had  some  part  in  keeping  down  the  need 
for  credit. 

What  would  happen  if  ex- 
I)ansion  continues  and  the  call 
for  credit  increases  too  far? 
The  banks  would  reach  the 
limit  of  their  ready  resources 
and  would  have  to  liquidate 
some  of  their  huge  invest¬ 
ment.  Or  else  they  would 
have  to  call  on  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Interest  rates  would 
go  higher.  Such  a  tendency 
lias  already  begun  —  every 
one  of  the  twelve  Federal 
Reserve  banks  has  raised  its 
rates.  But  these  conditions 
would*  not  necessarily  be 
dangerous  unless  they  began 
to  cause  inflation  in  the 
prices  of  commodities. 

Installment  Growth 

I  do  not  know  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  an  automobile 
man  meets  a  building  man 
these  days.  I  imagine  that 
either  they  drink  to  each 
other’s  wonderful  work  or 
else  begin  to  quarrel.  Cer¬ 
tainly  both  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  construction 
industry  claim  credit  for  our 
prosperity.  But  will  they  be 
so  eager  to  claim  credit  if 
anything  should  happen  to  our  prosperity? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  construction  industry  have  in  the  last 
few  years  become  to  a  vital  degree  dependent  on  bank 
credit — more  than  ever  before.  The  automobile  indus¬ 
try  could  not  have  achieved  anywhere  near  its  wonder¬ 
ful  record  without  bank  credit.  And  the  construction 
industry  probably  alsa  made  considerable  demands  on 
the  banks.  The  automobile  industry  owes  its  volume 
to  time-payment  sales.  The  construction  industry  has 
to  a  large  extent  been  financed  by  the  mortgage  com¬ 
panies  which  have  also  sold  securities  on  the  installment 
l)lan.  And  the  stock  market,  which  also  claims  credit 
for  the  business  boom,  was  largely  financed  by  the 
banks, — even  an  important  proportion  of  the  capital 
security  issues  which  have  refinanced  big  industries 
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have  been  floated  on  bank  credit  because  they  have  not 
yet  been  fully  absorbed  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

So  here  I  am  in  the  storm  center  of  the  loud  and 
endless  discussion  of  installment  selling.  I  shall  have 
to  face  the  question  because  it  presents  one  of  the  big 
problems  of  1926.  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  also 
of  1927,  1928  and  1929  and  I  don’t  know  how  many 
more  years.  Everybody  admits  that  the  success  of  the 
automobile  industry  depends  on  time-payments — about 
80  iier  cent  of  new  cars  are  now  lx)ught  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  Installment  selling  has  developed  at  an 
enormous  rate  in  many  other  industries.  Furniture  and 
pianos  have  long  been  sold  on  installments — and  of 
course,  home  mortgages  are  in  the  installment  class. 
Radios,  clothing — even  house  painting — are  now  sold 
on  time.  Department  stores  are,  as  you  know,  going 
into  this  type  of  merchandising  more  deeply. 

Glorified  Income 

How  long  can  we  keep  up  this  idea  of  glorifying  the 
American  income? 

We  are  a  forward-looking  nation — sometimes  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  too  forward-looking.  The  wage- 
earner  has  to  look  forward  to  seeing  the  installment 
collector  come  around  twelve  times  a  year  to  collect  on 
the  radio.  The  railroad  president  has  to  look  forward 
to  meeting  the  interest  on  his  bonds  for  the  next  fifty 
years.  More  and  more  business  is  based  on  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  future  earning  power  instead  of  on  the  real¬ 
ized  profits  of  past  earning  power.  This  anticipation  is 
permeating  the  whole  business  world,  from  the  ten- 
dollar-a-week  office  boy  who  buys  a  suit  on  time  to  the 
billion  dollar  corporation  which  puts  out  a  new  stock 
issue. 

If  the  principle  of  credit  is  good  for  corporations  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  rightfully  withhold  it  from  indi¬ 
viduals.  If  it  is  sound  for  productive  purposes  it  is 
not  easy  to  reason  against  it  for  consumptive  purposes 
— because  without  consumption  there  would  be  no  pro¬ 
duction.  From  the  purely  economic  point  of  view  I 
cannot  argue  that  the  buying  of  homes  on  installments 
is  thrift  but  the  buying  of  automobiles  on  installments 
is  extravagance. 

What  are  the  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  excessive 
installment  buying?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  very 
vital  distinction  between  buying  a  car  for  pleasure  pur¬ 
poses  and  buying  a  farm  tractor — the  latter  is  used  in 
production  and  pays  for  itself — the  former  is  simply 
used  up.  There  is  no  objection  to  extending  credit  for 
the  automobile  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  proper 
balance  be  maintained  between  credit  for  productive 
equipment  and  credit  for  consumed  goods. 

The  Depreciation  Factor 

Again  there  is  a  very  important  difference  between 
buying  a  house  and  buying  a  car  or  a  radio.  The  depre¬ 
ciation  factor  on  the  two  latter  is  too  high — higher  in 
many  cases  than  the  length  of  the  payment  term  would 
warrant.  And  in  the  case  of  the  automobile  this  depre¬ 
ciation  factor  is  increased  by  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  too  many  automobile  owners  to  trade  in  almost  every 
year  their  old  cars  for  new  ones. 

And  as  for  the  financing  of  installment  sales  in  the 


automobile  industry, — ^here,  too,  there  seems  to  be  con¬ 
ditions  which  require  study.  Competition  among  finance 
companies  has  become  so  keen  that  practices  have  de¬ 
veloped  which  would  not  seem  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  industry. 

The  truth  is  that  too  many  families  are  signing  on 
the  dotted  line — and  signing  away  their  souls  to  the 
economic  devil.  It  is  very  true  that  installment  buying 
has  enabled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  and 
families  to  obtain  necessities  and  luxuries  which  would 
be  otherwise  beyond  their  reach.  There  is  little  quarrel 
with  the  buying  of  a  small  number  of  items  on  the 
installment  plan  at  any  one  time.  The  danger  comes 
from  the  intense  competition  of  a  great  variety  of  goods 
for  the  income  of  the  consumer.  Many  department 
store  executives  and  other  retailers  have  accused  install¬ 
ment  buying  of  taking  out  of  circulation  money  which 
should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  everyday  needs. 
This  would  not  be  true  under  ordinary  conditions  but 
when  the  total  of  installments  approaches  too  close  to 
the  income  of  the  family,  there  is  certainly  a  danger 
of  over-commitment  or  of  cutting  down  on  essentials. 
The  consumer  budget  is  getting  too  over-loaded  even 
for  normal  conditions.  What  would  happen  if  unem¬ 
ployment  became  widespread  is  unpleasant  to  picture. 

Credit  of  Two  Kinds 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  credit  for  the 
business  man  and  credit  for  the  consumer.  The  banker 
who  gives  a  business  man  a  line  of  credit  tries  to 
know  all  about  his  customer’s  obligations.  When  install¬ 
ment  credit  is  granted  to  the  consumer  very  little  is 
usually  known  of  his  affairs  and  when  competition  be¬ 
comes  keen  investigation  tends  to  become  perfunctory. 
If  there  were  the  same  safeguards  on  consumer  credit 
as  there  are  on  business  credit  the  plan  would  be  safer. 
The  establishment  of  credit  clearing  houses  special¬ 
izing  in  installment  credits  might  well  provide  such 
desirable  safeguards. 

To  the  department  store  executive  contemplating  ex¬ 
tending  installment  business  I  would  urge  caution  and 
the  sticking  to  sound  principles.  This  year  it  might  be 
desirable  to  keep  payment  periods  as  short  as  possible 
and  in  cases  going  beyond  the  middle  of  the  year  to 
act  only  on  careful  investigation. 

I  cim  not  predicting  a  catastrophe.  Unless  we  push 
our  prosperity  too  far,  any  recession  which  may  occur 
need  not  be  harmful.  One  trouble  is  that  we  have  got 
too  much  of  the  comparison  habit.  We  are  always 
comparing  this  month’s  business  with  the  business  we 
did  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  And  un¬ 
less  business  is  better  we  feel  it  is  no  good.  We  can¬ 
not  always  be  making  and  breaking  records  and  it  isn’t 
necessary  that  we  should.  Certainly  it  is  unreasonable 
to  exp)ect  records  all  the  time  if,  for  instance,  by  install¬ 
ment  selling,  we  cash  in  this  year  on  the  business 
of  next  year. 

No  Santa  Claus 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  business  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus.  This  discovery 
came  to  us  at  first  with  something  of  a  shock.  We  used 
to  think  that  prosperity  came  down  the  chimney  and  we 
woke  up  in  the  morning  to  find  profits  in  our  cash 
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register  stockings.  We  used  to  think  prosperity  was 
some  genial  and  hewliiskered  okl  thing  which  we 
couldn’t  see  and  which  worked  in  mysterious  ways. 
And  then  we  suddenly  discovered  that  Santa  Claus  w'as 
father  and  that  Christmas  was  a  family  affair  in  which 
we  gave  each  other  presents.  We  discovered  that  pros¬ 
perity  was  just  ourselves  dressed  up  and  that  business 
prosi)erity  is  to  a  considerable  degree  what  we  make 
it.  .\nd  we  went  too  far.  We  thought  we  could  have 
Christmas  all  the  year  round  by  ju.st  putting  on  whisk¬ 
ers  and  acting  jolly.  We  tried  this  idea  and  it  didn’t 
work  out  very  well.  Prosi>erity  talk  is  no  substitute  for 
work. 

We  also  realized  vaguely  that  there  are  no  economic 
w'itches  anti  hob-goblins — that  business  troubles  and 
depressions  are  also  family  affairs  and  that  they  dejjend 
on  our  own  actions.  So  we  began  to  watch  our  neigh¬ 
bors  and  to  point  fingers  at  them  and  accuse  them  of  all 
our  business  tnjubles.  We  began  to  watch  our  symp¬ 
toms  and  to  exaggerate  them.  And  we  sometimes  came 
near  scaring  ourselves  into  economic  and  business  fits. 

And  now  we  are  not  sure  what  we  are  to  <lo.  Either 
we  go  ahead  blindly  or  else  we  get  tot)  nervous.  We 
somehow  know  it  is  up  to  us  but  we  are  not  sure 
what  we  ought  to  do.  And  we  are  now  more  nervous 
than  we  used  to  be  because,  through  credit  develop¬ 
ments.  our  immediate  prosperity  is  too  closely  tied  up 
with  the  future.  Caution  is  very  valuable — nervousness 
may  prove  otherwise.  The  structure  of  .\merican  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  very  intricate  one — its  various  elements  are 
so  utterly  interdependent  that  it  is  like  a  tall  steel  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  Htal  that  no  l>eam  or  column  be  e.xposed  and 
weakened  because  the  rest  of  the  structure  depends  on 
it.  And  unless  we  are  careful  we  do  not  realize  the 
first  sign  of  weakness. 

Hard  Times  and  Prosperity 

We  are  more  nervous  now  because,  well — once  bitten, 
twice  shy.  We  remember  1920.  But  ask  the  man  in  the 
street  what  starte<l  the  crash  of  1920  and  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  able  to  recall.  The  real  cause  was  the  mis¬ 
use  of  credit  for  speculative  purposes  and  the  resulting 
creation  of  fictitious  values.  And  our  national  tendency 
to  economic  nervousness  made  the  public  worse. 

Prosperity  in  1926  is  up  to  you.  We  shall  all  have 
it  but  we  shall  all  have  to  work  for  it.  Those  who  rest 
on  their  oars  may  find  themselves  clutching  at  a  straw 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  still  too  many 
retailers.  I  am  afraid,  whose  work  begins  and  ends  be¬ 
hind  the  counter.  They  reason  that  business  is  good  if 
customers  come  in  and  buy.  Customers  come  in  if  they 
have  the  money — if  they  are  employed  and  earning 
good  wages.  This  kind  of  retailer’s  reasoning  stops 
there.  He  forgets  that  his  cust*)mers  cannot  earn  monev 
unless  there  is  a  demand  for  their  services — and  there 
cannot  be  that  unless  the  retailer  keeps  on  buving  and 
selling. 

Hand-to-Mouth  Buying 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  hand-to-mouth 
buying.  Is  it  a  coincidence  that  installment  buying  de¬ 
veloped  so  greatly  at  about  the  same  time  as  hand-to- 
mouth  buying?  It  may  be — it  may  not.  In  some  ways 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  two  aspects  of  the  same  tendency. 


'I'his  temlency  is  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  cutting 
down  responsibility  and  stocks  and  increasing  turn¬ 
over.  To  force  buying  ahead  the  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tailer  are  encouraging  the  consumer’s  anticipation  of 
needs.  Perhaps  1926  may  see  a  new  developement — 
selling  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer  on  a  definitely 
organized  installment  plan.  proi)erly  financed,  to  over¬ 
come  hand-to-mouth  buying  and  to  use  bank  credit  in 
a  sound  way  for  distribution. 

The  wise  retailer  realizes  that  by  extreme  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  he  is  creating  problems  for  himself.  Such 
practice  must  inevitably  raise  prices  because  the  manu¬ 
facturer  cannot  obtain  the  economies  of  (|uantity  pro¬ 
duction.  And  raising  of  prices  must  inevitably  meet 
consumer  resistance.  The  wise  retailer  does  not  forget 
that  he  can  increa.se  turnover  by  increasing  sales  as 
well  as  by  decreasing  stocks.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  is 
not  a  substitute  for  merchandising  skill  and  effort.  And 
if  the  retailer  continues  to  take  sharj)  advantage  of  the 
manufacturer  by  holding  off  and  then  breaking  the 
market,  the  wage-earner  suffers  and  the  retailer  in  the 
end  helj)s  to  destroy  the  buying  power  of  his  own 
customers. 

Not  Moral  Issues 

I'here  has  been  too  much  of  a  tendency  in  recent 
years  on  the  part  of  the  American  business  man  to 
make  great  moral  issues  out  of  purely  business  or  econ¬ 
omic  conditions.  With  moral  indignation  we  have  tried 
to  meet  the  chain  store  and  the  direct  seller  and  the 
price  maintaining  manufacturer.  These  are  not  moral 
questions.  They  are  business  problems  to  be  solved  by 
business  methods.  We  all  realize  that  every  business 
transaction  is  a  case  of  mutual  benefit — plus,  usually, 
a  shade  the  advantage  for  the  side  which  has  the  better 
bargaining  strength  at  the  time — remembering,  also, 
that  too  much  greed  may  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the 
golden  egg. 

If  the  manufacturer  never  gave  special  discounts  and 
allowances,  and  if  he  were  not  always  laudably  trying 
to  cut  prices  by  lowering  production  costs  and  outsell¬ 
ing  his  competitors,  the  manufacturer  would  have  some 
reason  to  be  morally  indignant  about  price  maintenance. 
I  supjx)se  the  next  step  will  l)e  when  the  producer  of 
the  raw  material  demands  that  the  manufacturer  main¬ 
tain  prices.  X’arious  agricultural  schemes  now  being 
expounded  in  Congress  seem  to  be  in  this  direction. 
But  when  I  point  out  that  the  manufacturers  cannot 
consistently  become  morally  indignant  al)out  price  main¬ 
tenance.  I  am  not  defending  price  cutting  orgies.  We 
have  laws  against  murders  and  against  suicide.  We 
liave  laws  against  business  murder  or  unfair  compe¬ 
tition.  The  price  maintenance  legislation  is  in  a  way  a 
law  against  business  suicide.  But  there  are  so  manv 
other  ways  of  committing  business  suicide  every  day — 
u.sed  by  manufacturers  and  retailers — that  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  reason  for  picking  on  the  one  way 
of  price-cutting.  We  might  just  as  well  ask  for  a  law 
forbidding  untidy  window  displays  or  weak  advertising 
copy. 

Department  Store  a  Success 

In  the  long  run  that  distribution  method  will  suc¬ 
ceed  which  gives  the  ultimate  consumer  the  best  prod¬ 
uct  with  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  price.  It  will 
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succeed  regardless  of  who  may  be  hurt — regardless  of 
moral  indignation  and  laws  and  ordinances.  It  may  take 
a  long  time  and  it  may  be  painful  but  it  will  win  in 
the  end. 

.And  the  department  store  has  succeeded.  Let  any¬ 
one  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue  or  along  Thirty-fourth 
Street  or  Forty-second  Street  and  deny  it  if  he  can. 

The  department  store  has  not  stoi)i)ed  growing  and 
developing.  In  the  last  few  years  there  have  l)een  some 
wholly  admirable  develoj)ments  in  the  department  store 
field — along  sound  economic  lines  which  are  in  keej)- 
ing  with  the  growing  needs  of  our  growing  jxjpulation 
and  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  busi¬ 
ness  efficiency. 

I  think  that  the  dei)artment  stores  might  Ik;  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  single  factor  in  raising  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stamlard  of  living  to  where  it  is  today — the  highest 
in  the  world.  They  have  served  to  bring  the  arts  and 
crafts  and  the  wonders  of  modern  invention  to  the 
.American  family  and  the  .American  home.  They  have 
helped  to  weave  the  temty  of  the  world  into  the  daily 
lives  of  all.  They  have  been  the  great  democrati/.ers 
striving  always  to  bring  what  were  once  the  Iti.xuries 
of  the  wealthy  within  the  reach  oi  all. 

The  Style  Problem 

In  ])ert(>rming  these  services  they  have  met  ami  are 
solving  the  most  intricate  merchandising  problems  of 
all — those  of  sty'e.  Style  involves  not  (jnly  art  but 
psychology.  No  wt)nder  style  problems  have  been  found 
so  difficult.  Sometimes,  when  I  observe  how  whole  in¬ 
dustries  are  depressed  and  demoralized  by  style  changes 
I  feel  that  style  is  Iteing  taken  too  passively,  too  help¬ 
lessly. 

W  ould  it  be  possible  to  introduce  .styles  in  a  more 
(Wderly  fashion — fewer  at  a  time  but  more  frequently 
and  allowing  the  styles  as  long  a  life  as  necessarv’? 
Could  new  styles  be  announced  regularly  according  to  a 
program  or  schedule  prepared  six  months  in  advance — 
would  that  help  meet  the  difficulty? 

In  order  to  make  such  a  program  effective  my  second 
suggestion  is  to  sell  these  styles  to  the  consumer  through 
strong  educational  campaigns.  W’ould  it  be  possible, 
through  well-planned  and  well-executed  publicity  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  to  guide  the  consumer’s 
style  sense  in  the  best  directions?  Is  it  fair  to  leave  all 
the  burden  of  public  education  to  the  retailer  ? 

My  third  suggestion  goes  back  of  these.  How  do 


styles  originate  and  where?  Do  sales  follow  styles  or 
do  styles  follow  styles?  Or  does  style  popularity  de¬ 
velop  like  a  snow  ball  ?  Does  the  .American  woman  buy 
what  she  likes  or  does  she  like  what  she  is  told  to  buy? 
W  ho  knows  the  answer  to  these  questions?  I  feel  that 
style  control  needs  a  l>asis  of  scientific  re.search  into  the 
psychology  of  style. 

.As  a  practical  application  of  scientific  methods  I  sug¬ 
gest  fourthly  the  jKissibility  of  establishing  style  test¬ 
ing  lalniratories.  W’ould  it  Ije  possible,  by  showing  style 
samples  far  in  advance  to  typical  groups  of  consumers, 
to  get  l)etter  ideas  as  to  possible  style  acceptance?  The 
machinery  for  such  laboratories  need  not  l)e  very  elab¬ 
orate  and  the  results  may  be  very  much  worth  while. 

Success  Tlinuigh  .Association 

My  fifth  suggestion  is  a  further  apiilication  of  the 
scientific  idea.  WAiuld  it  be  possible,  thrfiugh  the  co- 
oj)eration  of  a  selected  group  of  rei)resentative  retail 
outlets,  to  study  the  actual  movement  of  stock  with 
special  regar<l  to  style?  If  actual  sales  reports  on  the 
different  .styles  were  made  fref|uently  and  regularly  to 
some  central  ])oint  where  they  could  be  studied  and 
atialyzed,  would  not  the  results  Ik;  of  some  help  in 
guiding  buying  and  selling  and  eliminating  some  of  the 
style  hazard? 

.As  a  final  suggestion,  would  it  Ik;  iM)Ssible  to  co- 
oj)erate  more  closely  with  each  other— and  to  cooperate 
with  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  a  represetitative  group  of  individuals  from  each 
of  those  branches  of  the  dry  gruids  business  could  sit 
down  together  they  could  work  out  definite  means  of 
minimizing  the  difficulties  of  the  style  problem. 

I  said  at  the  Ijeginning  that  the  biggest  business 
problem  you  have  to  face  is  yourself.  But  there  are 
other  problems,  too.  Every  day  and  all  day  there  are 
men  who  are  working  on  your  problems.  They  offer 
you  the  warm  hand  of  friendship  and  the  cool  head  of 
council.  They  are  searching  down  to  the  fundamentals 
of  the  department  store  business  as  well  as  facing  the 
everyday  difficulties.  They  are  striving  on  l)ehalf  of 
your  legitimate  interests — they  are  warning  you.  w’hen 
necessary,  against  conditions  which  are  not  for  your 
own  good.  .An  industry  which  has  such  men  working 
for  it  can  face  the  problems  of  1926  without  fear  and 
with  real  confidence.  Gentlemen,  the  greatest  agency 
in  existence  for  helping  you  meet  your  real  problems 
is  the  National  Retail  Dr\’  Goods  .Association. 


Changes  in  Controllers*  Directorate  Made 
at  February  Board  Meeting 

Two  new  appointments  were  made  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  lx)th  due  to  resignation  of  meml)ers  who 
have  entered  the  merchandising  field. 

Mr.  Peter  Jenss  of  the  J.  B.  Sperry  Company.  Port 
Huron.  Mich.,  for  two  years  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  resigned  because  of  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  duties  of  Alerchandise  Manager  with  that 
organization.  Mr.  Jenss  retained  his  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  William  Straus  of  Gimbel 


Brothers,  New  A’ork.  was  appointed  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  to  succeed  Mr.  Jenss. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Brown,  Treasurer  of  .A.  1.  Namm  &  Sons. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  l)ecause  of  taking  up  the  duties  of  merchan¬ 
dise  management.  Mr.  .A.  W.  Miles  of  Best  &  Com- 
jiany,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  to  succeed  Mr.  Brown. 

In  future,  all  communications  for  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer’s  office  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Ruth  L.  Ford.  Director  of  .Ac¬ 
counting  and  Control,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Appraisal  of  Good  Will 

A  True  Estimate  of  Real  and  Intangible  Values  Must  Be 
Based  on  Business  Success  in  Both  Good  and  Bad  Periods 

Address  by  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  New  York 


Differing  from  the  purchase  of  any  other 
asset,  good  will  value  is  supposed  to  be  permanent 
or  to  appreciate  in  value.  We  look  forward  to 
and  provide  for  the  depreciation  of  all  other  values; 
we  make  no  such  provision  for  good  will.  The  mere 
mention  of  it  worries  the  prospective  purchaser.  And 
yet  looking  back  forty  or  fifty  years,  how  many  con¬ 
cerns  whose  earnings  at  that  time  would  appear  to 
have  justified  a  high  appraisal  upon  their  good  will 
would  to-day  bear  out  such  valuations? 

It  may  be  a  blow  to  our  pride  but  we  cannot  lightly 
disregard  the  thought  that  what  we  consider  to  be  one 
of  our  choicest  and  most  valuable  possessions  cannot 
be  sold  to  some  one  else  for  the  value  we  place  upon 
it.  In  any  event  it  will  do  us  no  harm,  and  may  do  us 
a  lot  of  good,  to  indulge  ourselves  in  a  little  self  in¬ 
vestigation.  If  our  fears  are  groundless,  and  we  find 
that  we  can  readily  dispose  of  our  good  will  at  the 
value  we  place  upon  it,  our  reward  will  be  great;  our 
self  esteem  will  be  preserved.  If  we  find  that,  due  to 
disregard  or  ignorance  of  valuation  methods  in  general 
use,  we  have  based  our  estimates  upon  fallacious  theor¬ 
ies,  we  can,  before  it  is  too  late,  revise  our  methods 
and  apply  remedies  which  may  be  helpful  at  some 
future  time.  The  task  should  be  taken  seriously,  and 
performed  at  least  once  a  year. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  will  be  found  that  the  compan¬ 
ies  whose  standing  is  of  the  best,  whose  future  is  the 
most  assured,  but  whose  cash  dividends  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  above  established  limits,  sell,  not  on  a 
basis  of  earnings  in  good  years,  but  on  the  basis  of 
average  cash  dividends  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
average  man  is  apt  to,  and  does  mentally,  capitalize  the 
earnings  of  his  own  concern  at  the  end  of  each  highly 
prosperous  year.  He  carefully  refrains  from  any  such 
mental  exercise  at  the  end  of  an  ordinary  or  poor  year. 
It  does  him  no  good  when  he  does  it ;  it  would  do  him  a 
lot  of  good  if  he  would  do  it  when  he  doesn’t. 

The  Bad  with  the  Good 

A  safe  way  to  appraise  the  value  of  good  will  is  for 
a  term  which  will  include  several  years  of  poor  or  bad 
business.  Who  wants  to  own  a  business  which  will 
not  survive  the  inevitable  lean  years?  And  what  kind 
of  courage  is  it  which  will  not  measure  the  real  worth 
of  business  by  the  results  over  the  full  business  cycle, 
the  phases  of  which  are  usually  represented  to  be  De¬ 
pression,  Revival,  Prosperity  and  Crises. 

With  some  trepidation,  I  venture  the  statement  that 
the  retail  business  is  a  hazardous  affair.  I  do  not  know 
the  percentage  of  failures,  but  during  my  own  life  I 
have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  more  than  I  care  to  recall 
and  to  some  extent  in  my  own  experience  I  have  had 
to  analyze  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  numerous 
retail  establishments,  all  of  which  at  one  time  were 


prosperous.  In  most  of  them  at  that  one  time  a  liberal 
appraisal  of  good  will  would  have  seemed  to  be  justified. 
Within  a  few  years  from  now  some  of  those  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  will  be  gazing  disconsolately  at 
balance  sheets  wherein  the  item  of  good  will  appears 
and  will  be  saying  to  themselves,  “Where,  oh  where  is 
it?  Why  has  it  deserted  me?” 

It  will  be  superfluous  to  say  to  some  that  what  they 
lost  they  never  had.  But  to  others  there  will  come  the 
reflection  that  they  were  over-optimistic  in  appraising 
the  value  of  the  good  will  item,  and  that  if  they  had  set 
up  a  value  which  was  justified  in  bad  years  there  would 
be  no  regrets. 

Factors  in  Good  Will 

Before  appraising  the  good  will  in  a  merchandising 
business  I  want  to  know  about  two  equally  important 
factors,  viz.,  buying  skill  and  changes  in  the  price 
level.  The  former  can  be  accurately  verified  by  a  study 
of  the  past ;  and  of  equal  importance,  no  one  would  buy 
into  a  business  without  the  certainty  of  a  continuance 
of  good  buyers  of  merchandise.  The  probability  of  a 
change  in  the  price  level  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  It 
is,  however,  quite  remarkable  how  well  changes  in  price 
levels  are  foreseen  in  some  establishments  and  how  un¬ 
familiar  some  managers  are  with  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

Excluding  from  our  picture  any  value  which  cannot 
readily  be  transferred,  we  still  have  left  an  intangible  • 
asset,  but  one  which  from  every  point  of  view  con¬ 
stitutes  property.  When  we  place  this  limitation  upon 
the  term,  we  confine  its  application,  and  I  confine  my 
appraisal,  to  the  good  will  of  a  business  or  profession 
conducted  for  profit. 

The  first,  arid  a  major  element,  is  that  of  transfer- 
ability.  If  the  good  will  of  a  business  or  profession 
cannot  be  transferred,  its  money  value  is  nil.  The 
Woolworth  Company  has  made  more  money  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Woolworth  than  it  did  when  he  was 
in  active  charge  of  the  business.  He  truly  built  up  an 
intangible  property  right  which  was  worth  more  than 
most  tangile  property  and  which  was  transferred  in 
due  course. 

Five  Tests  of  Value 

When  good  will  is  valued  on  the  basis  of  past  earn¬ 
ings  we  must  be  sure  that  upon  a  transfer  all  and  not 
part  only  of  the  earning  factors  are  transferable. 
Among  the  important  factors  to  be  considered  are  the 
following : 

1.  Length  of  time  business  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  its  sales  and  earning  record  for  a 
long  period  of  years. 

2.  Location,  adequacy  and  attractiveness  of 
premises  and  status  of  leases  when  property  is 
not  owned. 
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3.  Likelihood,  or  the  reverse,  of  increased 
contpetition. 

4.  Management  and  staff,  their  personality 
and  ability,  how  long  they  have  been  with  the 
business  and  whether  or  not  they  will  continue. 

5.  Reputation  for  carrying  merchandise  of  a 
character  to  appeal  to  the  buying  public. 

If  the  verdict  as  to  a  single  one  of  the  foregoing 
factors  is  unfavorable,  the  property  right  and  resulting 
value  are  affected.  If  it  is  unfavorable  as  to  several 
of  them  we  must  consider  the  cost  of  starting  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  business  and  compare  results.  In  the  absence 
of  a  monopoly  arising  from  patents,  trade-marks  or 
the  like,  or  from  public  franchises  such  as  those  issued, 
to  a  public  utility,  we  must  assume  the  possibility  that 
a  new  business  may  be  started  even  though  it  takes 
time  and  money  to  become  established.  But  if  the  var¬ 
ious  factors  which  together  make  for  profits  can  be 
assembled  new  at  a  cost  substantially  less  than  the 
purchase  price  of  an  old  business,  the  prudent  business 
man  will  think  long  before  he  buys  out  the  old  busi¬ 
ness.  I  think  there  has  been  a  strong  inclination  in 
this  direction  in  retail  trades.  It  should  be  considered 
bv  possible  sellers  because  it  is  always  considered  by 
prospective  buyers. 

Transferable  Assets 

When  the  owner  of  a  retail  business  says,  “I  would 
not  sell  out  my  good  will  for  less  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,”  he  inust  assume  that  he  can  deliver  all  of  the 
tangible  and  intangible  means  which  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  up  the  earnings  which  he  believes 
will  justify  his  asking  price.  But  he  must  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  what  a  competitor  can  do 
disregarding  all  of  his  favorable  factors.  If  some  one 
else  can  obtain  as  good  a  location  as  he  has,  it  may  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  judicious  advertising  may 
yield  almost  as  good  a  business  as  he  has  built  up  from 
time  immemorial. 

Many  good  will  valuations  have  been  made  at  a  time 
when  an  entire  industry  is  prosperous.  In  such  times 
the  capitalization  of  earnings  as  the  controlling  factor 
in  appraising  the  value  of  good  will  is*wholly  fallacious. 
In  fact,  the  only  time  we  can  afford  to  rely  on  generaliz¬ 
ations  regarding  the  relation  of  the  good  will  of  one 
concern  with  that  of  others  is  the  period  immediately 
after  one  or  more  years  of  depression.  Then,  and  then 
only,  do  we  have  a  trustworthy  test  or  basis  of  com¬ 
parison. 

Some  men  who  place  a  high  value  on  the  good  will 
of  their  concerns  make  the  mistake  of  over-emphasizing 
the  value  which  attaches  to  personnel  which  includes 
themselves.  True  good  will  demands  a  continuance  of 
personal  relations  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  personal  relations  en,  masse  and  individual  re¬ 
lations.  One  can  be  transmitted  or  transferred,  the 
other  cannot.  One  can  be  sold  the  other  cannot.  In  the 
retail  business  customers  do  not  demand  that  they  come 
in  contact  with  Mr.  Lord  or  Mr.  Taylor  in  order  to 
receive  adequate  attention,  but  they  do  insist  that  ever\-- 
body  at  Lord  &  Taylor’s  treat  them  the  way  they  want 
to  be  treated.  In  the  small  retail  establishments  where 


the  proprietors  personally  endear  themselves  to  custo¬ 
mers  the  transferable  good  will  is  small. 

Value  of  Advertising 

I  wish  I  knew  more  about  advertising  than  I  do 
so  that  I  could  more  intelligently  evaluate  the  adver¬ 
tising  e.xpenditures  of  the  past  and  qualify  myself  to 
set  up  the  result  on  a  balance  sheet.  In  the  complete 
absence  of  such  knowledge,  the  only  place  I  can  find 
for  advertising  expenditures  is  in  the  expense  account. 
There  are  classes  of  advertising  expenditures,  which  by 
their  very  nature  can  benefit  only  some  accounting 
|jerio<l  later  than  that  in  which  the  exjjenditures  occur. 

I  favor,  in  fact  I  insist  on,  deferring  expenses  to  the 
period  which  may  be  benefited.  But.  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
improper  to  defer  the  e.xpense  beyond  the  earliest 
period  which  may  (not  does)  benefit. 

Good  Will  arising  from  intelligent  and  skillful  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  good  asset  provided  all  the  cost  has  been 
written  off.  Good  Will  arising  from  advertising  re¬ 
quires  continuous  advertising  to  keep  it  alive,  and  the 
new  advertising  must  be  as  gCKxl  or  Ijetter  than  the  old. 

Adjustments  in  Earnings  and  Expenses 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  net  earnings 
used  as  a  base  for  capitalization  in  determining  go^ 
wjll  value  must  lx;  net  of  all  costs,  expenses,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  taxes  and  reasonable  management  salaries.  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  what 
resonably  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  Perhaps  a  flat 
rate  (for  corporations  )  of  13 per  cent  may  be  used 
to  cover  income  and  capital  stock  taxes.  In  stating  the 
results  of  years  prior  to  1922  it  may  or  may  not  be 
proper  to  substitute  a  rate  of  12*4  or  13j4  per  cent 
for  rates  up  to  say  50  per  cent  which  were  actually 
paid.  But  consideration  must  also  be  made  for  abnor¬ 
mal  earnings.  In  the  case  of  partnerships  it  will  be 
proper  to  substitute  corporation  rates. 

When  salaries  and  bonuses  have  been  paid  to  officers 
and  employees  strictly  for  services  rendered  the  full 
amounts  paid  must  be  deducted.  When  the  salaries  of 
owners  have  been  lower  or  higher  than  would  be  paid 
to  non-owners  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  substitute 
for  the  amounts  paid  what  would  be  paid  in  the  case 
of  non-owner  management. 

Interest  on  capital  should  not  be  deducted.  If  a 
concern  has  been  undercapitalized  and  has  paid  excess¬ 
ive  interest  an  adjustment  may  be  made.  It  is  however 
always  dangerous  for  a  prospective  purchaser  of  a 
business  to  permit  the  marking  up  of  past  earnings  by 
the  exclusion  of  alleged  unnecessary  costs  and  expenses. 
If  so-called  extraordinary  expenses  are  all  eliminated 
from  statements  of  past  operations,  wherein  is  there 
room  for  improvement  and  what  allowance  is  there  for 
the  mistakes  of  the  future? 

Methods  of  Computing  Value 

Good  will  value  cannot  be  appraised  until  after  net 
earnings  for  a  period  of  years  have  been  determined. 
A  small  mistake  in  the  base  is  multiplied  6  or  7  times 
if  the  capitalized  value  of  good  will  is  arrived  at  by 
taking  6  or  7  years’  purchase  price  as  the  base. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  excess  earning  power  which 
is  to  be  capitalized,  allowance  must  first  be  made  for 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Good  Will  From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Salesman 

Speaker  Asks  for  Less  Emphasis  on  Hand  to  Mouth  Buying 
Method  and  Ending  of  Unethical  Acts  of  Buyer  and  Seller 

Address  by  J.  R.  Brlndace,  ^  bite  &  IX  yckoff  Mfg.  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


YOU  DEPARTMENT  STORE  men  used  to  feel 
that  your  competitors  were  your  adversaries.  To¬ 
day  you  maintain  expensive  reasearch  bureaus  and 
cooi)erate  in  the  very  closest  sense  to  help  one  another. 
I  feel  that  the  time  is  now  here  when  you  must  go 
further.  When  considering  your  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  you  have  also  got  to  give 
a  little  thought  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  men  from  whom 
you  buy  goods,  particularly 
at  least  to  that  part  of  their 
problems  which  affects  your 
relations  with  them.  The 
manufacturers  on  the  other 
hand  in  considering  their 
problems  should  take  into 
consideration  your  difficulties. 

Mass  Production 

Economists  and  students 
are  continuously  telling  us 
that  this  country  is  suffering 
from  over-production,  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  Rather 
I  think  we  have  an  over¬ 
capacity,  and  our  problem  is 
to  find  a  market  which  will 
permit  us  to  run  at  capacity. 

How  can  this  best  be  done? 

In  the  judgment  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  merchandise  men  that 
I  have  talked  with  by  “Price 
Api)eal.”  When  we  talk  of 
price  appeal  to  a  department 
store  buyer,  his  thoughts  first 
turn  to  a  reduction  of  prices 
or  the  purchase  of  distress 
merchandise  to  be  sold  at  sale 
prices.  Such  actions  may 
take  care  of  the  crying  needs 
of  the  moment,  but  there  certainly  is  nothing  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  or  constructive  in  such  sales,  because 
transactions  of  that  kind  must  necessarily  reflect  a 
reduction  in  legitimate  profit,  either  by  the  retailer  or 
the  manufacturer.  What  we  must  strive  for  is  the 
solution  of  bringing  about  price  appeal,  and  still  re¬ 
serve  for  us  all  that  legitimate  profit  uix)n  which  the 
successful  continuance  of  business  dejjends. 

Mass  i)roduction  will  never  cut  distribution  costs  so 
long  as  the  retail  distributors  see  in  it  only  the  opjxar- 
tunity  for  greater  and  in  many  cases  exorbitant  profits. 
Quantity  manufacture  without  quantity  distribution 
will  surely  bring  about  an  over-production.  I  maintain 
that  a  manufacturer  who  because  of  quantity  production 
can  put  the  distributor  in  a  position  to  sell  quantities  of 
merchandise  at  a  satisfactory  profit,  should  not  be  jjenal- 


ized  to  help  carry  the  burdens  of  the  manufacturer  who 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  the 
distributor. 

Borrowing  from  my  own  e.xperience  I  would  say  that 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  had  a  “mess” 
production  due  very  largely  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
retail  distributor  to  place  his 
commitments  for  fall  mer¬ 
chandise  early  in  the  season. 
Just  at  this  time  of  the  year 
there  is  a  great  exodus  of 
buyers  to  foreign  countries, 
where  they  scour  the  market 
and  place  their  orders  for  fall 
delivery.  On  the  other  hand 
there  has  been  an  entire  lack 
of  cooperation  with  the  do¬ 
mestic  manufacturer.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  our  own  industry,  we 
are  always  ready  and  willing 
to  guarantee  prices  against 
increase  or  reduction.  This 
has  not  solved  the  problem, 
however,  because  that  offer 
has  not  been  given  consider¬ 
ation.  During  the  early 
months  of  last  year  our  in¬ 
dustry  was  able  to  keep  the 
plants  going  only  two  or  three 
days  a  week.  About  the  first 
of  September  we  were  buried 
with  orders  and  in  October 
and  November  we  were  run¬ 
ning  twenty-four  hours  per 
day.  That  is  not  conducive  to 
economical  manufacture. 
great  part  of  our  help  left  us 
early  in  the  year  because  of 
the  intermittent  employment 
and  when  we  needed  them  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  them.  This  increases  our  overhead  and  has  a  very 
definite  influence  on  our  ultimate  prices  to  the  retail 
store. 

Trade  Relations 

Stop  to  realize  that  the  buyer  and  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  are  the  only  points  of  contact  that  salesmen  have 
with  retail  distributors,  and  if  that  relation  is  not  on 
the  very  closest  cooperative  basis,  the  best  results  are 
certainly  not  attained. 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  grafting 
buyer  and  bribing  salesman  are  entirely  removed  from 
the  horizon,  and  have  great  hopes  that  the  Trade  Re¬ 
lations  Bureau  which  you  have  so  actively  tried  to  bring 
about,  may  at  some  time  come  into  being.  I  hope  that 


Isidore  Wise 

W  ise.  Smith  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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if  it  can  be  brought  about  no  other  way  that  you  De¬ 
partment  Store  men  will  get  strongly  behind  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  returned  goods  abuse, 
and  you  are  all  so  familiar  with  it  that  I  am  not  going 
to  touch  on  it  here  except  to  say  that  it  has  a  very 
definite  influence  against  good  will. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  one  of  the  big  stores  in  New 
York  on  the  debating  platform,  the  subject  being  "Buy¬ 
ing  and  Selling  Methods  of  Department  Stores.”  He 
made  the  astounding  assertion  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  return  goods  evil.  He  further  said  that  the 
modern  method  of  having  a  merchandise  man  supervise 
the  activities  of  the  buyers  made  it  impossible  for  the 
things  about  which  I  "ranted”  as  he  put  it  to  exist,  and 
that,  on  the  very  day  during  which  I  had  lunched  with 


five  leading  manufacturers  in  a  certain  industry,  while 
they  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  closing  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  store  because  of  the  unscrupulous  and 
unfair  treatment  accorded  them. 

Complaints  of  the  failure  to  keep  appointments,  fail¬ 
ure  to  confirm  orders,  the  browbeating  of  salesmen  may 
sound  petty  to  you,  and  I  know  that  you  do  not  counte¬ 
nance  these  things,  but  remember  your  buyers  are  the 
only  point  of  contact  that  we  have  with  your  stores, 
and  such  experiences  do  not  make  for  good  will.  Per¬ 
sonally  after  twenty-five  years  I  have  learned  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  human  element,  and  have  adjusted  myself 
accordingly,  but  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  that 
sort  of  nonsense  is  an  economic  waste  and  is  reflected  in 
prices  to  the  consuming  public. 


Good  Will  With  the  Wholesaler  and  Manufacturer 

Address  by  Maxwell  Copelof,  Copelof-Stillnian  &  Co.,  New  York 


Q.OOD  WILL  from  a  manufacturer’s  or  whole¬ 
saler’s  point  of  view,  represents  both  an  asset  and 
a  liability.  The  asset  is  the  Good  Will  that  the 
wholesaler  or  manufacturer  gets  or  should  get  from 
his  customers.  The  liability,  or  I  would  rather  call  it 
obligation,  is  the  Good  Will  the  wholesaler  should  give 
to  his  customers. 

Once  upon  a  time  that  saying  "Caveat  Emptor” — 
"Let  the  buyer  beware”  was  considered  quite  proper. 
It  was  up  to  the  buyer  to  be  on  the  defensive  and  look 
out  for  himself  while  the  seller  was  putting  it  over. 
In  the  recent  past  the  tables  have  been  turned.  "Let 
the  seller  look  out  for  himself”  has  been  the  favorite 
thought,  if  not  an  expression,  while  the  buyer  has  been 
asking  and  pressing  for  all  sorts  of  concessions  be¬ 
cause  of  his  advantageous  position  in  the  market. 

In  the  retail  field  it  is  definitely  recognized  that  the 
great  value  in  the  business  lies  in  making  a  friend  for 
the  establishment  while  making  a  sale.  In  other  words — 
building  up  Good  Will,  so  that  the  consumer  when  in 
need  of  more  supplies,  will  immediately  think  of  the 
Institution  which  had  served  him  well  previously, — the 
establishment  which  showed  a  friendly  attitutde  when 
making  the  sale. 

Results  of  Good  Will 

This  Good  Will,  the  retailer  has  learned,  makes  his 
business  more  secure ;  enables  him  to  place  his  business 
on  a  more  solid  foundation;  enables  him  to  plan  along 
more  stable  lines ;  make  more  safe  commitments ;  plan 
more  scientifically  with  his  resources,  thereby  assuring 
more  regular  employment  and  enabling  him  to  conduct 
his  business  in  such  a  manner  that  the  community 
which  he  serves  can  derive  the  greatest  benefit. 

As  wholesalers,  we  are  learning  to  realize  more  and 
more  that  it  is  mighty  good  business  practice  to  engage 
in  business  building  as  well  as  business  doing — and 
business  building  means  to  maintain  Good  Will  rela¬ 
tionship  with  those  to  whom  we  sell  and  by  the  same 
token  we  hope  to  create  that  same  spirit  to  us  in  those 
who  purchase  from  us.  One  of  the  essential  items  in 
building  a  stable  and  permanent  business  is  the  item 
of  fair  profit. 


I  consider  that  it  is  just  as  essential  for  a  retailer 
to  help  his  wholesale  resources  earn  a  fair  profit  as  it  is 
essential  to  help  his  customers  get  a  reasonable  price. 
In  fact  both  the  fair  price  and  the  fair  profit  are  very 
much  dependent  on  each  other.  Retailers  as  well  as 
wholesalers  have  recognized  that  by  organizing  and  co¬ 
operating  with  their  fellow  merchants  they  learn  how¬ 
to  do  a  better  job ;  how  to  make  certain  the  earning  of 
a  fair  profit ;  how-  to  get  and  maintain  Good  Will  w-ith- 
out  injury  to  a  fellow  merchant. 

My  plea  today  is  to  have  retailers  who  believe  in 
organizing,  who  belong  to  organizations,  practice  their 
ideals  by  supporting  such  wholesalers  who  have  also 
joined  with  their  fellow  merchants  in  an  organized 
effort  to  do  a  better  job.  to  introduce  more  stability,  to 
eliminate  unfair  practices  and  to  help  each  other  build 
their  business  along  solid,  permanent  lines. 

There  exists  a  serious  difiference  of  opinion  between 
some  wholesalers  and  retailers  as  to  who  is  entitled  to 
the  direct  Good  Will  from  the  consumer.  There  is  one 
opinion  held  by  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  that 
they  are  the  real  owners  of  the  product  which  they 
oflf^er  for  distribution ;  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
merchandise,  and  that  the  retailers  are  merely  their 
agents  passing  on  this  product  to  the  consumer.  They 
are  therefore  entitled  to  all  the  credit,  some  of  the 
cash  and  most  of  the  Good  Will  that  goes  with  loyalty 
to  a  product. 

Compromise  Urged 

The  other  equally  strong  opinion  held  by  the  retailers 
that  they  are  the  real  representatives  of  the  consumer, 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  are  in  direct  contact  with 
the  users  of  the  product,  and  that  they  present  the 
users’  needs  in  the  capacity  of  the  consumers’  agents 
or  representatives  to  the  wholesalers  or  manufacturers, 
and  that  they  therefore  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit, 
some  of  the  cash  and  most  of  the  GockI  Will  for  the 
products  they  distribute. 

These  two  interpretations  tend  to  divide  wholesale 
and  retail  distributors  into  two  sejxirate  camps,  each 
(Continued  on  page  29  t 
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These  Bills  Should  Be  OPPOSED! 

Proposed  Misbranding,  Copyright  and  Stamped  Envelope  Laws 
Appear  Harmless  on  Surface  But  Have  Serious  Consequences 


Read  carefully  the  brief  statements  regarding 
the  following  bills  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  If  you  agree  that  these  meas¬ 
ures  are  undesirable  legislation,  lose  no  time,  but  urite 

e-r-r  17-  1  71  rt  -11  Would  Increase  the  Costs 

ihc  i\CnclciU  Dili  of  Stationery  to  500,000  Users 
H.  R.  4478  of  Government  Printed  Envel¬ 
opes.  This  Bill,  by  Congress¬ 
man  Kendall  of  Pennsylvania  (Meyersdale),  provides 
that  “from  and  after  June  30,  1926,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  or  any  officer,  head  of 
bureau,  or  chief  of  any  division  thereof,  to  print  or 
have  printed  on  stamped  envelopes,  directions  giving 
the  name  of  an  individual,  firm  or  company,  or  any 
number  of  any  post  office  box  or  drawer  or  any  street 
number  or  the  name  of  any  building  to  which  it  shall 
be  returned  if  uncalled  for  or  undelivered.” 

We  are  informed  the  Bureau  of  Envelope  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America  is  behind  this  bill  and  has  enlisted 
some  support  from  country  newspapers.  Some  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  12,000  country  newspapers  are  said  to  have 
interested  themselves  in  it. 

The  “nigger  in  the  woodpile”  is  this;  the  P.  O.  De¬ 
partment  by  printing  return  cards  on  stamped  envel¬ 
opes  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  one  operation,  it 
prints  the  stamp  can  do  it  for  approximately  20  cents 
per  thousand.  The  envelope  manufacturers  and  some 
printers  want  users  of  such  envelopes  to  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  this  service  as  they  purchase  other  printing.  Re¬ 
turn  cards  on  stamped  envelopes  would  then  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $2  per  thousand. 

Oppose  this  bill  and  keep  the  privilege  of  having 
the  return  card  printed  by  the  P.  O.  Department. 
m  *  * 

^  .  A  Bill  Prohibiting  Mis- 

1  he  ]\defnt  Bill  branding  Which  Needs  to  Be 
H,  R,  3904^  Amended  Before  Enactment — 

A  bill  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Schuyler  Merritt,  of  Connecticut  (Stamford),  “to 
protect  the  public  against  fraud  by  prohibiting  the 
sale  or  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
misbranded  articles.” 

In  principle  the  bill  is  commendable.  It  is  not  a 
mandatory  branding  bill.  It  provides  that  if  commodi¬ 
ties  are  to  be  branded  or  advertised  or  described  they 
must  be  honestly  branded,  or  advertised  or  described. 
No  one  of  good  intent  will  quarrel  with  that  principle 
but  more  must  be  considered  than  the  principle. 

Unfortunately  the  bill  is  so  drawn  that  it  will  put  an 
unwarranted  burden  on  retail  stores  because  it  makes 
it  an  offense  merely  to  offer  for  sale,  or  to  have  in 
one’s  possession  for  purposes  of  sale,  goods  which  have 
been  misbranded  or  misdescribed,  although  that  mis¬ 
branding  or  misdescribing  may  have  been  done  by 
someone  else  without  the  knowledge  of  the  retailer. 

If  such  legislation  is  necessary,  and  apparently  the 


or  telegraph  your  opposition  to  your  own  Representative 
or  both  of  your  Senators. 

Please  send  copies  of  your  wires  or  letters,  and  any 
replies  you  receive  to  the  undersigned. 

Lew  Hahn. 

House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  seems  to  think  it  is,  for  it  has  been  reported  out 
of  Committee,  then  it  should  set  up  as  the  first  princi¬ 
ple  that  in  all  cases  unvaryingly  the  penalty  provisions 
of  the  bill  shall  attach  to  the  person  or  firm  by  whom, 
or  at  whose  instruction,  any  fraudulent  or  misrepre- 
sentative  brand  or  description  shall  be  applied.  Only 
in  cases  where  it  can  be  proved  that  the  retailer  knew 
the  goods  were  misbranded  or  misdescribed  should  the 
sale,  offering  for  sale  or  having  in  possession  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  sale  render  the  retailer  liable. 

Imagine  the  task  of  the  retailer  if  he  is  obliged  to 
oj)en  all  packages  and  sample  their  contents,  perhaps 
by  chemical  analysis,  and  test  all  textiles  and  other 
merchandise  which  has  been  branded  or  described  by  the 
manufacturer  or  jobber  before  he  can  with  safety  offer 
it  for  sale  or  possess  it  for  purposes  of  sale! 

If  the  bill  is  to  be  enacted,  it  should  be  amended  to 
set  up  thf  principle  outlined  above  and  it  should  also 
be  amended  so  that  it  applies  only  to  the  written  or 
printed  descriptions  and  should  not  apply  to  mere  re¬ 
collections  of  what  a  salesperson  may  have  said  in  the 
course  of  sale.  This  is  necessary  because  the  bill  makes 
so  many  type  of  misdescription  possible  violations  of 
the  act.  For  example,  any  statement  “which  deceives  or 
misleads  or  is  intended  or  likely  to  deceive  or  mislead 
as  to: 

(1)  Place  or  method  of  manufacture  or 

(2)  The  identity  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer; 
or 

(3)  The  identity  or  nature  of  the  business,  by 
whom  it  is  shipped,  delivered  for  shipment,  sold  or 
offered  for  sale ;  or 

(4  The  existence  or  indentity  of  purchasers  or 
users ;  or 

(5)  The  endorsements  of  any  person,  government, 
or  any  officers,  employee  or  agent  of  any  government ; 
or 

(6)  Quantity  or  quality;  or 

(7)  Component  materials;  or 

(8)  The  existence  or  scope  of  any  rights  or  privi¬ 
leges  under  any  patent  or  copyright. 

“Then  (B)  if  the  article  is  advertised  by  letter,  cir¬ 
cular,  catalog,  newspaper,  periodical,  bill  board,  or 
otherwise,  in  a  manner  which  deceives  or  misleads  or  is 
intended  or  likely  to  deceive  or  mislead.” 

Thus  an  innocent  and  unintentional  misstatement  of 
the  method  of  making  an  article  by  some  salesperson 
merely  endeavoring  to  make  conversation  might  render 
a  store  liable  as  a  breaker  of  the  law. 

The  enforcement  of  the  act  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  all  its  provisions,  including  penal¬ 
ties,  are  made  applicable  under  the  Merritt  Bill. 
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1  rr  /  71*//  Protect  Originators  of 

'I'/ie  Vestal  Stil  Designs — But  It  Might  Leave 
IJ  D  /)9J.Q  Retailers  Badly  Needing  Pro- 

tection!  This  Bill  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Albert  H.  Vestal  of  Indiana  (Anderson), 
providing  for  “copyright  registration  of  designs,”  pro¬ 
vides  that  “any  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  or  domiciled 
in  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a 
foreign  state  or  nation  with  which  the  United  States 
shall  have  established  reciprocal  copyright  relations  and 
who  is  the  author  of  any  design”  as  after  defined,  or 
the  legal  representative  or  assignee  of  such  author,  may 
secure  copyright  therein  upon  registration  of  such  de¬ 
sign  with  the  Copyright  Office  of  the  United  States, 
provided  the  said  design  shall  not  have  been  in  public 
use  or  sale  in  this  country  by  or  with  the  consent  of 
the  author  or  proprietor  for  more  than  four  months 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application  for  registration. 
It  is  also  provided  that  where  prior  application  for  reg¬ 
istration  of  a  design  has  been  made  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  application  for  registration  in  the  United  States 
Copyright  Office  must  be  made  within  four  months 
from  the  earliest  date  on  which  such  foreign  applica¬ 
tion  was  filed. 

The  term  “design”  is  defined  as  meaning  “any  con¬ 
ception  in  relation  to  a  manufactured  product  either  as 
to  pattern,  shape  or  form  which  is  original  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  or  an  embodiment  in  such  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  ornamentation  or  surface 
or  other  decoration ;  or  any  such  conception  in  dies, 
moulds  or  devices  for  adapting  a  manufactured  product 
for  use  in  producing  an  artistic  or  ornamental  effect; 
but  shall  not  extend  to  any  shape  or  form  which  has 
merely  a  functional  or  mechanical  purpose.” 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  Bill  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  or  lessen  the  present  legal  right  of  anyone  to 
make,  use  or  sell  manufactured  articles  protected  under  act  or 
parts  thereof,  when  such  articles  or  parts  are  made,  used  or  sold 
as  repair  parts. 

Registration  is  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  upon  application 
may  be  extended  for  an  additional  period  of  eighteen  years. 

A  penalty  of  $500  is  set  up  against  any  person  for  register¬ 
ing  a  design  under  the  act  knowing  that  the  design  is  not  an 
original  work  of  the  person  named  as  author  in  the  application. 
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or  who  shall  bring  action  or  suit  under  a  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  procured  for  a  person  known  by  the  registrant  or  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  be  not  an  original  work  of  authorship  of  the  person 
named  as  author  in  the  application. 

The  publishers  and  the  pattern  interests  are  s^cifically  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  following  provision:  "No  registration  under  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  person  of  an  otherwise 
lawful  right  to  illustrate  fashions  by  pictorial  reproductions  or 
to  make  or  sell  patterns  for  dressmaking.” 

An  inadequate  attempt  has  been  made  to  protect  persons  other 
than  the  manufacturer  who  may  without  knowledge  of  the  vio¬ 
lation  sell  or  expose  goods  in  violation  of  the  act  as  follows: 
“Provided,  however,  that  such  sale  or  public  distribution  or  ex¬ 
posure  for  sale  and  public  distribution  by  other  than  the  manu¬ 
facturer  shall  be  unlawful  only  as  to  goods  sold  or  publicly 
distributed  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  registration  of  the 
design.” 

At  first  thought  this  Bill  would  seem  eminently  fair  and 
proper,  but  in  our  judgment  it  should  be  opposed  by  retail 
dealers  because  of  the  great  difficulty  that  would  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  attempt  to  keep  track  of  the  ownership  of  designs. 
Many  thousands  of  articles  are  carried  in  the  average  store, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  article  of  merchandise 
which  does  not  embody  some  element  of  design,  even  though 
such  design  be  an  entirely  unimportant  part  of  the  merchandise. 

The  attempt  to  protect  persons  other  than  the  manufacturer 
who  may  not  know  the  goods  are  in  violaion  of  a  registration 
under  the  act  is  inadequate.  A  retailer  might  with  entire  in¬ 
nocence  of  wrong  purchase  a  substantial  quantity  of  some  com¬ 
modity  embodying  a  design,  only  to  find  that  immediately  upon 
exposing  it  for  sale  the  design  was  in  violation  of  rights  under 
a  design  registration.  What  could  he  do  with  the  merchandise? 
In  some  cases  he  undoubtedly  could  fall  back  on  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  had  sold  it.  In  other  cases  that  might  prove 
impossible.  In  any  event,  it  would  open  the  way  to  endless 
complications  and  arguments. 

Unless  the  stores  are  to  establish  elaborate  bureaus  for 
the  patient  and  persistent  study  of  design  registrations,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  provide  a  way  by  which  they  might  buy 
merchandise  in  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  adequate  provision 
for  the  information  of  every  buyer  before  he  placed  an  order 
for  any  sort  of  commodity  would  involve  an  expense  which 
would  be  prohibitive  and  which  could  be  borne  only  by  a 
general  increase  in  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  public. 

*  *  * 

tVe  advise  retailers  to  oppose  all  legislation  of  this  kind, 
however  right  it  may  seem  from  a  desire  to  protect  other  parties, 
until  Congress  recognises  and  establishes  definitely  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  responsibility  in  all  cases  should  attach  to  the 
person  who  znolates  the  act  and  not  merely  to  the  retailer  into 
whose  possession,  through  inability  to  knozv  all  the  facts,  the 
merchandise  may  come. 


•  Fill  Out  the  Harvard  Operating  Expense  Report  This  Month 


SCHEDULES  for  reporting  your  Operating  Ex¬ 
penses  in  1925  were  sent  out  by  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  at  the  end  of  February.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  wishes  to  add  its  appeal  to  that  of  Harvard 
that  you  fill  out  this  schedule  and  return  the  desired 
information  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  April. 

The  Harvard  Study  of  Operating  Expenses  in  De¬ 
partment  Stores  has  proved  its  value  long  since.  There 
can  be  no  questioning  the  statement  that  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  efficient  operation  and 
reduced  costs  that  is  available  to  retail  merchants.  It 
is  unbiased,  fair  and  as  accurate  as  expert  care  and 
study  can  make  it.  Without  these  figures,  the  mer¬ 
chant  would  be  forced  to  place  his  faith  in  guesswork 
and  his  hope  in  the  fickleness  of  chance. 

Your  Association  asks  that  you  give  your  figures  to 
Harvard  in  order  that  you  may  help  yourself  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  more  economical  business  management 
in  the  retail  trade.  Your  Association  pays  the  cost  of 


making  this  study  because  it  believes  that  every  en¬ 
lightened  merchant  heartily  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  study  and  apply  the  lessons  which  lie  ^hind  the 
data  it  contains. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  schedule  questions  on 
sales  per  employee  and  retail  reductions.  The  data 
received  on  these  questions  will  form  the  basis  for  much 
valuable  information  which  did  not  appear  in  previous 
years. 

All  merchants  who  send  in  schedules  to  Harvard  will 
receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  1925  summary 
together  with  a  comparative  report  showing  the  firm’s 
own  figures  and,  in  a  parallel  column,  common  figures 
for  all  the  firms  reporting.  This  will  assist  them  in 
making  quick  comparisons.  All  other  members  of  the 
Association  upon  request  to  headquarters  will  receive 
one  copy  of  the  complete  report.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
report  will  be  just  that  much  more  comprehensive  and 
effective  if  you  send  in  your  own  figures  this  month. 
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Modem  Methods  of  Departmental  Merchandising 

An  Outline  of  the  Divisional  Scheme  of  Management  With 
Details  of  Its  Organization  and  the  Benefits  It  Brings 

Address  by  Edwin  R.  Dibrell,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


IT  IS  MV  PURPOSE  to  advocate  the  partnership 
plan  in  merchandise  management,  in  other  words, 
the  active  participation  on  the  part  of  merchandise 
managers  in  the  solution  of  departmental  problems 
rather  than  the  passive  judgment  upon  results  which 
have  been  achieved,  often-times  without  their  help  or 
assistance. 

In  the  old  days  a  great 
many  stores  had  only  one 
merchandise  manager  and  a 
great  number  of  buyers,  so 
that  the  demands  on  the  time 
of  the  general  manager  were 
so  great  that  he  frequently 
was  not  able  to  go  thorough¬ 
ly  into  specific  departmental 
problems  presented  to  him  by 
his  buyers.  As  a  partner  to 
his  buyers  he  was  not  pulling 
,his  part  of  the  load.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  I  think  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  intluences  of  style  mag¬ 
azines  and  the  general  pages 
in  the  newspaj^ers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  style,  there  has  been 
developed  on  the  part  of  the 
public  a  greater  appreciation 
of  line  and  taste  and  design 
in  merchandise,  and  we  find 
that  they  are  demanding  of 
us  better  and  better  things, 
things  in  better  and  better 
taste. 

A  Key  Function 

As  a  result  of  this  we  find 
that  our  buyers  must  l)e  much 
closer  students  of  these  de¬ 
mands  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  past.  That  places 
upon  the  desk  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  an  addit¬ 
ional  obligation  to  assist  in  the  analysis  and  solution  of 
the  problems. 

A  great  many  stores,  in  order  to  assist  the  buyer 
and  with  the  sole  purpose  in  view  of  assisting  him, 
recognizing  his  position  as  being  really  the  key  one  in 
the  organization,  have  hit  upon  the  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  plan,  whereby  one  divisional  merchandise  manager 
is  assigned  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  woman  and 
what  she  w'ears,  one  to  the  home  and  what  goes  into 
it,  one  to  the  man  and  what  he  requires,  and  one  to 
the  child  and  what  he  or  she  requires,  the  idea  being 
to  bring  about  greater  specialization  in  our  merchandis¬ 
ing  effort  and  enable  us  to  do  a  better  job  by  focusing 


on  our  individual  problems  a  greater  amount  of  talent 
than  in  the  past. 

Divisional  Staff 

Some  stores  have  gone  to  the  point  where  they  have 
built  up  in  each  division  a  divisional  staff  to  work 
with  the  divisional  manager. 
In  most  cases  these  staffs 
consist  of  a  representative 
from  the  style  bureau  to  as¬ 
sist  the  merchandise  manager 
and  his  buyers  in  studying 
and  estimating  the  new  trends 
of  style  which  may  come  into 
those  departments  and  also  in 
helping  him  to  create  more 
distinctive  merchandise  than 
he  has  had  in  the  past ;  then 
[)ossibly  a  representative 
from  the  comparison  office 
who  works  with  him  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  his  competitor 
is  doing,  and  helps  with  staple 
stocks  to  see  that  they  are 
always  complete ;  third,  a 
representative  of  the  training 
bureau  assigned  to  the  divis¬ 
ion,  whose  duty  it  is  to  get 
over  to  the  sales  people  the 
message  we  want  to  get  over 
to  our  customers,  to  train 
them  to  tell  to  our  customers 
the  points  of  the  merchandise 
that  we  know  about  so  as  to 
create  greater  interest  in  it 
and  increase  our  sales.  The 
fourth  representative  on  a 
staff  of  that  sort  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  representative  whose 
duty  it  is  to  organize  the  writ¬ 
ten  selling  message  of  the 
particular  division,  so  that 
that  message  may  be  as  force¬ 
ful.  concise,  and  powerful  as  it  is  possible  to  write. 

The  whole  idea  of  this  divisional  organization  made 
up  of  the  various  members  who  are  in  turn  members  of 
the  different  departments,  is  to  supplement  the  buyer. 
Too  often  many  of  us  have  fallen  down  on  our  jobs 
in  that  we  have  not  been  of  as  much  assistance  and 
help  to  our  buyers  as  we  really  could  have  been.  In 
other  words,  how  much  do  we  know  of  what  is  the 
best  thing,  the  next  best  thing,  and  where  located,  w’here 
is  most  of  the  capital  tied  up,  where  is  it  producing 
the  least  results.  With  such  a  system  as  this  and  with 
modern  statistics,  the  divisional  manager  is  able  to  be 
an  active  partner  with  the  buyer,  to  assist  him  with  the 


The  Merchandising  Discussion 

71  /MERCHANDISING  methods  in 
1  Va  their  highest  development  held  the 
center  of  the  stage  at  The  Smoker 
session  of  the  \5th  Annual  Convention. 
The  discussions  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Edwin  R.  Dibrell,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York,  Retiring  Chairman  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Group. 

Mr.  Dibrell  spoke  concisely  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Divisional  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agement  method  as  applied  in  the  best 
organized  stores.  He  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Copeland  of  Harvard  who  outlined 
the  objects  of  the  merchandising  studies 
zvhich  are  being  conducted  for  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  Mr. 
McNair  of  Harvard,  zvho  is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  studies,  reported  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  the  study  of  Shoe  Depart¬ 
ment  merchandising,  the  first  investiga¬ 
tion. 

This  session  zvas  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  constructive  of  the  whole  con¬ 
vention.  Approximately  1,500  merchants 
were  present  and  participated  actively  in 
the  discussions.  Read  the  follozving  re¬ 
ports  of  the  three  addresses  which  zvere 
dcliz'cred  at  this  session. 
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problems  of  promotion  and  purchasing,  fire  his  mind, 
stimulate  his  imagination,  and  help  him  to  have  the 
courage  to  go  into  the  market  to  make  purchases  and 
to  promote  the  selling  with  courage  and  force. 

The  problem  of  leadership  and  active  cooperation 
with  the  buyers  is  one  to  which  we  are  rising  today 
in  a  greater  measure  than  we  ever  have  before.  We 
have  no  secrets  from  them.  We  give  them  all  the 


figures.  They  have  as  many  facts  about  their  particular 
work,  as  much  information  as  the  President  of  the  store. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  our  buyers  can  answer  off¬ 
hand  these  questions  as  to  what  is  the  best  selling  mer¬ 
chandise,  how  much  was  sold  last  month,  what  the 
profits  were,  and  when  they  increase  the  business,  why 
they  increase  the  business,  and  on  what  lines  they 
have  made  the  most  profit. 


The  Advantages  to  Be  Gained  from  Merchandising  Studies 

Address  by  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University 


pUYIXG  and  selling  merchandise  are  the  heart  of  a 
retail  business.  Good  methods  of  financial  control 
are  essential,  but  they  will  not  render  a  business  profit¬ 
able  unless  the  right  kinds  of  merchandise  are  bought 
and  effective  methods  of  securing  patronage  are  utilized. 
A  well-trained  personnel  is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
a  retail  store,  but  a  well-trained  personnel  cannot  ren¬ 
der  a  store  successful  unless  the  merchandise  and  the 
merchandising  methods  are  right. 

Lhilike  o])erating  expenses,  merchandising  problems 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  statistical  research. 
Each  merchandising  problem  involves  several  variables 
which  cannot,  at  the  ])resent  time,  be  measured  numer¬ 
ically.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  complete  the  data 
in  descriptive  form  rather  than  in  statistical  form. 

Attitude  of  the  Buyer 

The  attitude  of  the  typical  buyer,  from  my  experience 
is  that  he  “knows  by  experience”  how  to  handle  each 
situation  or  he  has  “learned  to  sense  the  market.” 
When  it  is  projKised  to  study  this  subject  of  merchan¬ 
dising  in  a  retail  store,  a  customary  answer  is  “you  can’t 
do  anything  with  this  subject,  because  no  two  situations 
are  alike.”  Insofar  as  that  point  of  view  is  correct, 
your  efforts  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  merchandising 
in  your  Association  and  our  efforts  at  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  merchandising  in  our  courses  in  Retail  .Store 
Management  are  futile.  We  are  both  engaged  in  an 
educational  task  and  unless  it  is  possible  for  a  trade 
association  such  as  this  and  a  school  of  business  admin-’ 
istration  to  deal  with  these  problems  of  merchandising 
constructively,  we  cannot  expect  to  go  very  far  on  the 
road  on  which  we  have  started. 

So  far  as  the  immediate  problem  of  the  Association 
is  concerned,  the  major  question  is :  Can  we  of  the 
present  generation  exchange  experience  in  order  to 
learn  from  each  other’s  successes  and  errors  or  must 
we  all  go  through  the  same  laborious  processes  of  trial 
and  error  in  order  to  learn  what  is  sound  and  what  is 
unsound?  This  is  a  tremendous  problem  that  we  are 
facing,  this  one  of  profiting  by  each  other’s  experience. 
Can  we  learn  from  each  other’s  exjieriences  and  from 
written  records  how  to  avoid  mistakes — how  to  achieve 
greater  success?  If  this  economy  is  possible,  it  means 
a  real  gain  to  those  of  us  who  are  now  engaged  in 
business;  it  means  increasing  gains  for  future  gener¬ 
ations. 

I  am  thoroughly  optimistic  that  it  is  possible  to  carry 
on  fruitful  studies  of  merchandising  problems.  The 
best  method  that  we  have  found  in  our  own  research 


work  in  the  Harvard  Business  School  for  this  sort  of 
study  is  by  collection  of  cases.  Each  case  is  a  record  of 
actual  business  exjierience  with  a  clear  indication  of  the 
specific  problem  at  stake  and  a  full  statement  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  company’s  experience  which  have  a 
bearing  on  this  particular  problem,  at  least  so  far  as 
those  facts  can  be  ascertained.  Each  case,  furthermore, 
should  l)e  one  of  general  significance.  For  example, 
take  the  subject  of  window  displays.  A  principle  is 
involved.  I  judge,  in  the  decision  as  to  whether  to  use 
a  type  of  display  in  which  only  a  few  articles  are  dis¬ 
played  without  price  tags  in  contrast  to  a  crowded  win¬ 
dow.  The  question  of  the  space  between  the  merchan- 
di.se  displayed  and  the  wdndow  glass  or  the  question  of 
the  color  of  draperies  to  use  for  the  background  prob¬ 
ably  are  matters  of  artistic  judgment  and  are  not 
questions  which  it  is  worth  while  for  you  to  debate  here 
or  for  us  to  take  up  in  our  courses  of  instruction. 

When  a  batch  of  cases  on  a  single  subject  have  been 
collected  to  ])ortray  the  experience  of  numerous  stores 
in  dealing  with  analagous  problems,  those  cases  can 
be  placed  side  by  side  and  studied  to  find  out  what  are 
the  significant  differences  in  the  conditions  and  what 
are  the  nonsignificant  details,  w'hat  are  the  threads  that 
are  common  to  all  these  cases,  and  what  constitute 
grounds  for  differentiation.  .\  comparison  of  that  sort 
can  l)e  used  to  develop  real  jirinciples  of  store  man¬ 
agement. 

Merchandising  Branded  Goods 

To  illustrate  a  bit  further — last  spring  w'e  gathered  a 
small  number  of  cases  on  methods  of  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade.  Among  other  points 
brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  these  cases  was  one  on 
private  brands,  which  was  obvious  when  stated  but,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  never  had  been  stated  be¬ 
fore.  Among  the  wholesale  grocers  from  w'hom  these 
cases  were  collected  the  private  brand  merchandise 
showed  a  slower  rate  of  stock-turn  than  the  nationally 
advertised  goods  with  a  single  exception.  The  reason 
for  the  slower  rate  of  stock-turn  for  the  private  brands, 
how’ever,  is  not  the  one  which  usually  is  stated  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  national  advertising ;  the  faster  rate  of  stock- 
turn  of  the  nationally  advertised  goods  could  not  be 
attributed  directly  to  the  advertising. 

The  difference  lay  in  this :  when  a  wholesaler  buys 
private  brand  merchandise,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
huy  in  substantially  larger  quantities  than  he  buys 
nationally  advertised  goods  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
quality  and  secure  satisfactory  terms.  By  purchasing 
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in  larger  quantities  his  rate  of  stock-turn  is  slowed 
down.  The  wholesaler  who  undertakes  to  deal  in  private 
brands,  therefore,  has  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  stock¬ 
carrying  function  which  is  borne  by  the  manufacturer 
of  nationally  advertised  goods.  On  private  brands,  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  wholesaler  must  assume  a  burden  of  sales 
promotion  which  he  does  not  incur  for  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  goods. 


This  is  a  very  general  point.  There  were,  of  course, 
numerous  other  points  of  greater  refinement  brought  out 
by  that  collection  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  could  cite 
numerous  other  examples,  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have 
said  illustrates  my  chief  point,  which  is  that  merchandis¬ 
ing  offers  a  particularly  fertile  field  for  study  and  analy¬ 
sis,  provided  we  approach  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
systematic  recording  of  significant  experiences. 


Preliminary  Report  of  Shoe  Department  Merchandising 

Address  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Asst.  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University 


Rapid  development  of  style  features  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  considerably  accelerated  style 
cycle  has  been  one  of  the  pronounced  character¬ 
istics  in  the  women’s  shoe  business  in  recent  years. 
In  the  study  now  being  made  of  merchandising  prob¬ 
lems  in  women’s  shoe  departments  in  department  stores, 
by  the  methods  outlined  in  the  address  by  Dr.  Copeland, 
two  significant  points  in  connection  with  the  style  sit¬ 
uation  in  women’s  shoes  have  been  noted. 

First,  this  style  development  has  afforded  department 
stores  an  opportunity  to  handle  the  women’s  shoe  busi¬ 
ness  to  particular  advantage.  The  department  store  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  merchandising  of  those  goods 
which  by  reason  of  their  style  characteristics  belong 
in  the  classification  of  shopping  goods.  For  goods  of 
this  type,  variety  for  selection,  ample  opportunity  for 
comparison,  effective  display,  and  rapid  turnover  are 
essential  factors  in  the  retail  merchandising  process. 
When  women’s  shoes  were  more  staple  in  character, 
that  is,  when  shoes  were  just  shoes  and  nothing  more, 
there  was  not  the  same  opportunity  that  there  now  is 
for  department  stores  to  handle  this  business  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Size  and  Fit 

The  second  point  is  that  the  style  problems  for  the 
time  being  have  tended  somewhat  to  obscure  one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  retail  shoe  business; 
namely,  that  of  size  and  fit.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
experienced  shoe  merchants  that  even  under  the  hectic 
style  conditions  that  recently  have  prevailed  in  women’s 
shoes,  the  losses  arising  from  the  accumulation  of 
broken  lines  and  end  sizes  considerably  outweigh  the 
losses  from  style  obsolescence.  An  obsolescent  style 
can  be  sold  by  means  of  a  mark-down,  but  a  shoe  that 
will  not  fit  any  of  the  store’s  customers  frequently 
cannot  even  be  given  away. 

Because  of  the  considerations  that  have  just  been 
sketched,  it  follows  that  the  position  of  the  women’s 
shoe  department  in  a  department  store  merchandise 
organization  tends  to  be  a  semi-independent  one.  In 
the  stores  from  which  we  have  secured  records  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  connection  with  this  study,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  apparently  was  to  have  a  separate  di¬ 
visional  merchandise  manager  for  this  department  where 
the  volume  of  sales  was  large  enough  to  warrant  this 
plan;  in  cases  where  the  volume  was  not  so  large,  the 
practice  was  to  have  the  department  head  responsible 
directly  to  the  general  merchandise  manager. 

This  preliminary  report  is  based,  on  cases  which  have 


been  collected  recording  the  experience  of  women’s  shoe 
departments  in  six  department  stores.  In  1924,  these 
six  shoe  departments  showed  the  following  ranges  of 


significant  figures: 

Gross  Sales  . from 

$150,000  to  $800,000 

Returns .  “ 

7%  ’ 

‘  20%  of  gross 

sales 

Proportion  of  tot- 

at  store  sales  .  “ 

1%  ' 

“  5%  of  gross 

sales 

Gross  Margin  .  “ 

27%  ' 

“  37%  of  net 

sales 

Total  Epenses  ...  “ 

28%  ' 

"  41%  “  “ 

Selling  Salaries  .  “ 

6% 

“  8%  “  “ 

Advertising  (ex- 

cept  windows)  “ 

2% 

■'  7%  “  “ 

Net  Profit  (over 

interest)  .  “ 

0% 

“  8%  “  “ 

Stock-turn  .  “ 

2.3  times 

to  3.8  times 

Initial  Mark-up  “ 

31% 

“  42%  of  retail 

price 

As  regards  the  location  of  the  women’s  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store,  practice  seems  to  vary  considerably. 
In  one  instance  a  department  was  located  on  the  first 
floor,  for  reasons,  however,  of  expediency  rather  than 
of  principle.  In  general  a  location  above  the  first  floor 
appears  desirable.  Some  degree  of  privacy  also  seems 
essential. 

One  of  the  first  problems  in  the  management  of  a 
women’s  shoe  department  is  the  selection  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  type  of  merchandise  to  be  carried.  This  question 
can  be  answered  by  a  study  of  the  buying  motives  of 
the  store’s  clientele.  Here  the  store’s  position  in  the  style 
cycle  must  be  considered.  Certain  groups  in  the  com¬ 
munity  tend  to  be  actuated  largely  by  the  motive  of 
desire  for  distinctiveness  in  their  purchases  of  wearing 
apparel.  Others  tend  to  emulate  the  current  mode 
rather  than  to  aspire  to  a  position  of  style  leadership. 
Still  others  wish  to  emulate  the  current  modes  at  lower 
prices.  Every  retail  store  handling  style  merchandise 
must  determine  its  position  in  the  style  cycle  and  mer¬ 
chandise  accordingly.  This  principle  applies  with  par¬ 
ticular  force  to  the  women’s  shoe  business,  since  the 
effort  to  attract  patronage  from  groups  in  which  differ¬ 
ent  buying  motives  predominate  not  only  results  in  an 
ineffective  mixture  of  appeals,  but  also,  in  the  case 
of  shoes,  because  of  the  size  problem,  it  is  likely  to 
result  in  an  accumulation  of  odds  and  ends  of  broken 
lines  through  the  endeavor  to  carry  too  many  different 
styles. 

Special  Sales  Not  Productive 

There  is  one  type  of  merchandising  frequently  used 
in  department  stores  that  does  not  seem  to  bie  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  shoe  department,  namely, 
the  special  sales  event.  In  the  only  instance  encount- 
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ered  where  this  type  of  merchandising  has  been  used 
extensively  in  a  shoe  department,  the  results  had  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  usual  special  sales  event  implies 
a  special  purchase  specially  priced  for  a  quick  turn¬ 
over,  with  the  aim  of  building  up  large  sales  volume. 
This  plan  does  not  work  effectively  in  women’s  shoe 
departments  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  results  in  a 
large  number  of  broken  lines  and  accumulations  of  un¬ 
salable  sizes.  So  far  as  the  study  has  proceeded,  the 
most  successful  merchandising  policy  appears  to  be  one 
of  regular  merchandising  with  no  special  events  other 
than  semi-annual  clearance  sales.  The  sound  general 
policy  is  to  seek  profits  primarily  from  careful  control 
of  stocks,  control  of  mark-downs,  reduction  of  returns, 
and  control  of  expenses  rather  than  from  mere  large 
volume  of  sales. 

It  appears  that  the  most  important  merchandising 
policy  for  a  women’s  shoe  department  can  be  expressed 
in  the  single  work  simplification.  The  first  approach  to 
simplification  ordiniarily  is  in  cutting  down  the  number 
of  different  retail  prices  at  which  goods  are  sold  in  a 
department.  This  step  has  the  advantage  of  making  it 
somewhat  easier  for  customers  to  select  merchandise, 
and  in  the  case  of  shoes  it  is  of  particular  importance 
because  it  permits  an  adequate  range  of  styles  and  sizes 
to  be  offered  at  each  price  without  incurring  danger 
of  overstocking.  In  one  case  a  women’s  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  had  reduced  the  number  of  retail  prices  from 
20  to  7.  In  another  instance  the  number  of  prices  had 
been  reduced  from  16  to  7.  In  both  these  cases  the 
results  had  been  favorable.  In  one  of  these  stores  the 
total  expense  of  the  department  was  less  than  30% 
of  net  sales  and  the  net  profit  amounted  to  more  than 
6%.  In  deciding  on  the  particular  retail  prices  to  be 
retained,  it  is  naturally  desirable  to  have  records  of 
sales  at  the  various  prices  in  order  to  determine  the 
best  selling  prices. 

Price  Lines 

In  connection  with  simplification  of  price  lines,  a 
number  of  women’s  shoe  departments  have  found  it 
essential  to  extend  simplification  also  to  the  number  of 
style  lines.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  there  were  orig¬ 
inally  over  400  style  numbers  carried  in  a  women’s  shoe 
department  with  net  sales  of  somewhat  over  $500,000; 
and  it  was  found  that  partly  as  a  result  of  this  large 
number  of  styles  10%  of  the  merchandise  in  stock  was 
over  two  years  old  and  25%  to  30%  was  over  one  year 
old.  The  process  of  cutting  out  styles  was  necessarily 
gradual.  The  numbers  to  be  discontinued  were  selected 
by  a  weekly  analysis  of  the  inventory  sheets  and  those 
style  numbers  that  seemed  to  be  less  popular  were  not 
reordered.  When  the  stocks  of  those  numbers  not  re¬ 
ordered  became  badly  broken  in  sizes,  the  remaining 
shoes  were  marked  down  and  cleared  out  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  By  this  means  a  reduction  gradually  was 
effected  to  220  style  numbers.  In  this  department  ex¬ 
penses  were  reduced,  gross  margin  was  increased,  rate 
of  turnover  was  increased,  and  the  net  profit  was  sub¬ 
stantially  increased. 

The  process  of  simplification  also  may  be  carried 
somewhat  further  in  the  matter  of  sizes.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  or  desirable  that  the  same  selection  of  sizes  be 


offered  in  each  style  number.  This  means  that  a 
woman’s  shoe  department  needs  some  systematic  basis 
of  determining  the  size  requirements  for  various  style 
and  price  lines.  Such  a  basis  can  be  furnished  by  a 
periodic  recapitulation  of  styles  by  sizes  for  each  last 
and  for  each  style  number. 

Use  of  Stock  Records 

In  getting  into  this  matter  of  stock  records,  two  words 
of  warning  appear  to  be  necessary.  First,  while  stock 
records  are  particularly  valuable  as  a  check-up,  they 
must  never  be  permited  to  take  the  place  of  judgment. 
In  other  words,  stock  records  are  only  a  tool  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  if  they  are  not  used  intelligently  they  may 
be  worse  than  useless.  The  second  warning  is  that  a 
stock  record  system  for  a  women’s  shoe  department 
needs  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  require¬ 
ments  of  that  department.  A  mere  routine  application 
to  the  women’s  shoe  department  of  any  general  system 
of  piece  control  that  may  be  in  use  in  other  departments 
is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory.  There  also  is  need  for 
the  reminder  that  a  system  of  stock  records  does  not 
in  any  way  eliminate  the  necessity  for  frequent  size-ups. 

A  common  type  of  stock  records  for  women’s  shoe 
departments  is  based  primarily  on  weekly  size-ups  of 
stock.  Such  a  system  ordinarily  shows  stock  on  hand 
by  style  numbers  and  by  sizes,  also  by  prices  and  ma¬ 
terials.  The  type  of  merchandise  classification  common¬ 
ly  found  in  women’s  shoe  departments  is  a  classification 
according  to  materials.  In  conjunction  with  a  stock 
record  of  this  kind,  an  order  record  frequently  also  is 
maintained  showing  orders  by  style  numbers,  prices, 
materials,  and  sizes.  In  the  use  of  a  stock  record  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  size-ups  taken  at  regular  intervals,  some 
confusion  may  result  because  of  returns  and  receipts, 
which  make  it  difficult,  for  example,  to  compute  sales 
by  sizes  directly  from  the  stock  record.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency,  therefore,  to  secure  from  sales  slips 
some  of  the  data  for  the  stock  record  system  in  a 
women’s  shoe  department  rather  than  to  depend  solely 
on  size-ups  and  order  records.  With  such  a  system  as 
this,  however,  operated  on  a  perpetual  inventory  basis, 
frequent  size-ups  need  to  be  taken  for  checking  pur¬ 
poses. 

Seasonal  Variations 

In  connection  with  the  planning  of  sales,  purchases, 
and  stocks,  the  seasonal  variation  in  sales  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account.  For  the  six  stores  which  this  study 
so  far  has  covered,  there  was  a  striking  similarity  in  the 
seasonal  movement  of  sales.  This  similarity  makes  the 
results  worth  reporting  even  though  the  number  of 
stores  was  small.  Sales  for  these  six  stores  charted 
by  months  for  1924  show  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  month’s  sales  of  100,  the  typical  figure  for 
January  was  103.  From  there  the  line  dropped  to  74 
for  Februarj',  rose  to  94  for  March,  continued  on  up 
to  114  for  April,  moved  off  to  106  for  May,  went  up 
to  124  for  June,  dropped  sharply  to  85  for  July,  con¬ 
tinued  on  down  to  63  for  August,  the  lowest  point 
reached,  rose  to  92  for  September,  continued  up  to  111 
for  October,  dropped  to  99  for  November,  and  ascended 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Planning  and  Promoting  a  Store  Wide  Event 

Stores  Are  Urged  to  Tie  Up  These  Campaigns  with  an  Idea 
Close  to  the  Community  and  to  Lay  Their  Plans  Far  Ahead 

Address  by  W.  T.  White,  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton  O.,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


ONE  of  the  greatest  opportunities  a  store  has  to 
sell  its  community  presents  itself  in  its  yearly  or 
semi-annual  campaigns.  The  spirit  of  these  cam¬ 
paigns  should  be  to  serve  the  community.  Literally 
every  activity  of  a  store  serves  its  community  but  in 
reality  they  merely  sell  merchandise. 

In  this  connection  stores 
should  use  their  campaigns  to 
promote  some  phase  of  their 
business  or  community  in  ad- 
.dition  to  the  exploitation  of 
merchandise.  It  is  true  that 
many  successful  sales  are 
staged  over  the  country 
which  are  entirely  divorced 
from  selling  a  community. 

They  merely  sell  goods.  A 
broader  approach  to  cam¬ 
paigns  is  found  in  the  idea 
of  promoting  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  activities  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  addition  to  selling 
merchandise.  It  is  a  store’s 
privilege  to  do  this  and  a 
store’s  obligation.  It  not  only 
sells  goods  and  makes  profits 
but  builds  lasting  prestige  for 
the  institution.  For  the  com¬ 
munity  it  spotlights  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner  a  phase 
of  the  community  which  per¬ 
haps  is  unknown.  A  store 
operating  campaigns  in  this 
manner  is  bound  to  make  it¬ 
self  a  public  servant  and  to 
be  respected  as  such. 

Advance  Work 

Campaigns  functioning 
with  a  community  project  as 
the  center  theme  invariably  take  more  time  to  plan, 
develop  and  execute.  The  first  thought  of  operation  is 
the  general  theme  which  should  be  selected  at  least  three 
months  in  advance.  This  theme  should  endeavor  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  a  particular  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  is  before  the  public  view  at  that  time. 
In  selling  the  theme  on  this  basis  the  store  will  nat¬ 
urally  be  credited  with  leadership  and  aggression.  The 
entire  promotional  plan  should  be  developed  two 
months  ahead  and  approved  by  the  store’s  management 
group.  From  there  the  sales  promotion  department 
should  explain  every  detail  to  the  selling  and  service 
department  heads  of  the  store.  They  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  its  background,  the  reason  why 
the  theme  is  selected,  how  it  will  be  carried  out,  the 
various  agencies  employed  to  secure  information  and 


dispense  it  and  any  other  side  lights  which  enter  into 
the  plan.  Their  utmost  cooperation  and  support  should 
be  enlisted  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  actual  cam¬ 
paign  opens. 

The  entire  publicity  organization  should  also  be 
brought  together  in  an  informal  meeting,  at  which  time 
the  complete  scope  of  the  plan 
should  be  revealed.  This  will 
enable  each  person  to  func¬ 
tion  much  more  intelligently 
and  forcibly  on  his  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  it. 

In  addition  to  spreading 
this  information  to  your  own 
force,  all  display  construction 
work  and  all  the  component 
parts  of  direct  mail  and  news¬ 
paper  work  should  be  in  pre¬ 
paration  at  least  sixty  days  in 
advance. 

Use  a  Schedule 

Of  course,  these  times  are 
arbitrary  figures.  In  many 
cases  plans  should  be  ready 
six  months  in  advance  but  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  for 
the  average  plan  is  as  out¬ 
lined  above.  A  working  time 
schedule  including  all  phases 
of  the  plan  should  be  made 
out  at  the  same  time  the  plan 
is  developed  itself.  This  will 
guarantee  an  absolute  coor¬ 
dination  and  synchronization 
of  all  the  campaign  parts 
which  finally  come  together 
as  a  unit. 

A  promotion  man  will  real¬ 
ize  that  every  campaign  is 
comprised  of  the  ten  following  parts  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  developed — 

1.  Study  of  past  campaign  themes  and  sales  records. 

(This  will  refresh  your  promotion  mind  of  what  has  gone 
on  before  so  that  new  fields  con  be  entered  without  much 
duplication.) 

2.  Sales  quota  for  this  year. 

(What  is  the  goal  established  by  the  management  for  the 
particular  event  for  which  you  are  planning?  How  does  it 
compare  with  previous  events?  How  does  it  compare  with 
other  peak  months  of  the  year?  Is  there  some  funda¬ 
mental  reason  why  the  management  has  established  a  quota 
so  high  or  so  low?) 

3.  Theme  selected  for  this  year. 

(Here  enters  a  selection  of  that  phase  of  your  community, 
tlwt  part  of  your  customer’s  life  and  activities  which  will 
give  publicity  to  your  customers.) 


W.  T.  White 

Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
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4.  General  publicity  features. 

(Under  this  classification  what  Kencrai  publicity  stunts  or 
features  will  you  use  to  cause  people’s  attention  to  be 
turned  towards  your  store  and  how  many  of  them.) 

5.  Newspaper  Advertising. 

(Herein  lies  the  distribution  of  space  in  local  and  territory 
newspapers.) 

6.  Direct  Mail. 

(The  question  of  how  far  you  want  to  send  your  message 
and  what  type  your  message  should  he  comes  under  this 
classification.) 

7.  Auxiliary  Sales  Promotion. 

(Under  this  heading  would  include  the  probable  use  of 
hand  bills,  door  hangers,  telegrams,  aerial  dodgers,  wind 
shield  stickers,  bill  boards,  weekly  foreign  papers  and  the 
like.  A  medium  of  advertising  which  would  carry  a  definite 
message  about  your  campaign.) 

8.  Displays. 

(This  should  include  displays  and  windows.  Building  ex¬ 
terior,  main  floor,  interior  ledge  and  case  trims  and  what 
policy  will  be  pursued  in  the  assignment  and  trimming  of 
the  windows.) 

9.  Signs. 

( Questions  of  display  signs  such  as  screen  posters  and 
price  signs  is  involved  here.) 

10.  Plans  to  Enthuse  Employees. 

(This  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  to  be  taken  in 
projecting  a  plan.  Daily  bulletins  and  house  organ  explain¬ 
ing  the  entire  preparation  of  the  campaign,  group  meetings 
where  the  plan  is  explained  in  person,  merchandise  fairs 
or  comic  parades  and  even  contests  come  under  this  section 
which  will  cause  employees  to  wf)rk  harder  and  take  more 
interest.) 

Campaign  Ideas 

In  selecting  a  theme  which  will  fit  such  a  working 
skeleton  of  a  campaign  the  store  may  select  its  own 
history.  It  may  select  the  town’s  history.  It  may  prog¬ 
nosticate  the  town’s  future.  It  may  take  an  integral 
part  of  its  community  such  as  its  industrial  life  or  it 
may  take  noted  people  of  that  town.  Still  it  may  take 
a  subject  of  national  interest  which  is  very  closely 


linked  with  the  life  progress  of  that  community 

In  the  Fall  Festival  of  1925  The  Rike-Kumler  Com- 
])any  chose  the  theme  of  American  Industries.  It  felt 
few  people  of  Dayton  and  Miami  \'alley  realized  the 
progress  and  proportion  of  the  colos.sal  industries  which 
furnish  the  major  part  of  the  merchandise  distributed 
through  our  stores.  It  also  realized  that  anything  indus¬ 
trially  would  have  a  definite  and  vital  apjieal  to  our 
customers  because  Dayton  is  distinctly  an  industrial 
community. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

So  it  definitely  chose  to  promote  American  Industries 
and  American  Made  Goods  during  its  Fall  Festival. 
We  carried  as  our  slogan  throughout  the  campaign  “A 
Tribute  to  the  Genius,  Skill  and  Craftsmanship  of 
American  Industries’.”  We  recognized  that  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  merchandise  distributed  in  retail 
stores  is  conceived  and  developed  in  American  mills 
and  factories.  We  wanted  our  customers  to  know  the 
fact.  We  were  proud  to  tell  them  that  our  merchandise 
was  majorly  the  work  of  the  hands  and  brains  of  Amer¬ 
ican  workmen.  It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  point  towards  the  wonderful  progress  achieved  by 
American  industrial  leaders.  We  are  confident  that  it 
inspired  more  faith  in  American  Made  Goods  and 
caused  more  pride  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  everj’one. 

This  is  the  type  of  appeal  which  we  commend  to  the 
use  of  every'  far  reaching  and  broad  visioned  merchant 
of  the  country.  We  especially  commend  the  use  of  this 
idea  of  paying  a  tribute  to  American  industries.  A 
store  using  this  idea  will  pay  its  respects  to  an  activity 
of  this  country  which  justly  deserves  it  and  at  the 
same  time  will  cause  its  customers  to  turn  towards  their 
store  to  buy  American  Made  Merchandise  at  a  legiti¬ 
mate  profit. 

In  the  development  of  this  American  Industrial  trib¬ 
ute  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  furnish  every  assistance 
and  help  possible.  Their  collection  of  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  American  Industry  is  invaluable. 


Foreign  Goods  Offered  Direct  at  Low 
Prices  Prove  Costly  to  Stores 

Tempting  offerings  of  foreign  merchandise  have  been 
received  in  the  mail  recently  by  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  concerns  in  the  Madeira  Islands  and  else¬ 
where  quoting  prices  apparently  much  more  favorable 
than  those  asked  by  importers  in  New  York.  Merchants 
who  have  placed  orders  for  this  merchandise  have  found 
that  the  real  cost  of  the  goods  after  they  are  received 
in  the  store  is  substantially  higher  than  the  exporters 
quoted.  We  are  informed  that  altogether  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  a  disappointment. 

The  experience  of  our  members  who  have  placed  such 
orders  prompts  us  to  suggest  to  other  merchants  that 
they  investigate  similar  offerings  with  great  care  before 
committing  themselves.  A  very  careful  check  of  the 
claims  should  be  made  in  every  instance  and  orders 
withheld  unless  both  the  integrity  of  the  seller  and  his 
ability  to  land  merchandise  of  proved  value  at  the  prom¬ 
ised  prices  have  been  established  beyond  question. 


Merchants  who  have  foreign  representatives  qualified 
to  advise  them  in  such  matters  should  refer  these  offers 
to  them  for  investigation.  Other  retailers  will  do  well 
to  hesitate  to  plunge  in  a  merchandising  experiment  in 
which  all  the  odds  are  against  them.  The  seller  is  so 
remote  that  there  is  practically  no  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  any  disagreement. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Board  of 
Directors,  March  11,  1926,  at  Headquarters,  New  York.- 

Retail  Delivery  Association  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  Tenth  Annual  Convention, 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  20- 
23,  1926. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  Third  Annual  Convention, 
New  Ocean  House,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  May  5-8,  1926. 

Controllers’  Congress,  Seventh  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  Niagara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  10-13,  1926. 
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The  Selection  of  Merchandise  for  Advertising 

It  Calls  for  Delicately  Balanced  Judgment,  Clear  Vision 
Foresight  and  Quick  Reaction  to  the  Whims  of  the  Public 

Address  by  T.  A.  Weston,  Publicity  Manager,  Kaufmann’s — The  Big  Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


SELECTING  the  merchandise  for  advertising  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  single 
functions  in  the  selling  division  of  the  department 
store.  It  is  one  which  calls  for  most  delicately  balanced 
judgment,  clear  vision  and  foresight.  It  r^uires  ac¬ 
curate  perceptions,  quick  mental  and  emotional  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  trend  of  the  public,  acute  awareness  of  the 
undercurrents  of  national  trends,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
local  conditions,  the  many  little  whims  and  fancies  of 
the  shopping  public — ^particularly  of  the  young,  the 
on-coming  generations. 

There  are  two  major  things  to  be  sold;  the  first  is 
the  store,  and  the  second  is  the  merchandise.  The 
country  still  has  too  many  stores  in  which  the  men 
who  are  selecting  the  merchandise  for  advertising  are 
seeing  only  the  smaller  part.  They  choose  merchandise 
for  two  major  reasons — for  its  volume  value,  and  for 
its  crowd  v^ue,  and  price  is  their  whole  ten  command¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  meant  here  that  all  these  good  old 
methods  must  be  dropped.  There  is  a  time  and  a  place 
for  nearly  everything.  But  we  believe  that  selecting 
merchandise  for  advertising  by  the  price  standard  alone 
is  doing  only  a  part  of  the  job. 

Volume  Plus 

To  be  sure,  volume  selling  is  good.  We  all  must 
have  it.  It  enables  a  store  to  give  constantly  better 
service.  But  it  must  have  underneath  it  a  foundation  of 
style,  timeliness,  and  true  value;  a  background  behind 
it  of  regular  price  lines,  of  variety-wide  choice,  of  well 
made  merchandise,  and  reliable  quality. 

So,  too,  of  merchandise  selected  for  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  its  crowd  value.  The  department  store  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  crowd  business.  It  lives  by  crowds.  There  is 
a  psychology  of  crowds  which  reacts  on  a  broad  stratum 
of  the  American  population.  It  feels,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  that  a  busy  looking  store  is  a  good  store  to 
trade  in.  But  as  education  reaches  farther  down  into 
the  masses,  and  as  standards  of  living  and  good  taste 
rise — and  they  are  rising  today  in  this  nation  faster 
than  at  anytime  in  history — so  greater  numbers  of  men 
and  women  are  beginning  to  avoid  the  aisles  and  the 
stores  in  which  they  expect  to  have  the  buttons  tom 
off  their  coats  when  they  want  to  make  a  purchase. 
That  one  element  is  booming  the  small  shop  idea  faster 
than  perhaps  any  other. 

Have  your  crowd-bringing  items  if  you  will,  but 
when  you  select  them,  remember  to  choose  items  that 
will  distribute  your  crowds  for  the  convenience  of  the 
throng. 

Three  Big  Factors 

Selecting  merchandise  for  advertising  requires  first 
of  all  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  merchandise  now  in 
the  store  and  on  the  way.  And  of  course  the  more 


exact  the  knowledge,  the  more  complete  the  job.  In 
stores  which  have  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking 
only  in  terms  of  price,  volume  and  crowds,  there  is 
another  trio  of  standards  by  which  merchandise  is 
selected  for  advertising.  These  three  are  service,  news 
and  prestige.  The  term  “service”  here  has  a  double 
meaning;  one,  the  service  of  quality,  usefulness,  long 
wear — the  reputation  which  follows  standardized  speci¬ 
fications  of  manufacture  and  fair  pricing  to  give  full 
measure  of  value. 

The  other  meaning  of  service  is  timeliness.  Service 
in  merchandise  to  the  customer  because  it  is  featured 
or  suggested  at  the  exact  moment  when  it  will  give  the 
purchaser  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  usefulness.  This 
element  of  timeliness  is  vital.  It  is  the  motor  which 
moves  perhaps  ninety  per  cent  of  all  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise.  Mediocre  timing  will  move  a  small  quantity, 
given  other  favorable  elements  to  help,  but  the  right 
timing  is  following  the  channel  of  least  resistance.  It 
lights  a  spark  in  the  eye  of  every  reader,  and  it  keeps 
the  stream  of  merchandise  flowing  at  top  speed. 

The  News  Element 

People  enjoy  making  a  well  timed  purchase.  It  does 
not  require  an  apology  to  themselves  or  to  others  for 
the  expenditure.  It  is  in  the  right  timing  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  merchandise  knowledge,  imagination  and 
foresight  are  needed  most  and  can  be  most  valuable. 

The  news  element  in  the  selection  of  merchandise  is 
important  because  it  has  that  vital  quality  of  timeliness. 
The  news  feature  of  the  moment  that  is  making  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers  in  your  city  can  occas¬ 
ionally  be  deflected  to  your  advantage.  But  the  idea 
must  be  used  adroitly.  It  is  no  tool  for  clumsy  hands. 
Better  be  left  alone  than  bungled.  There  is  plenty  of 
news  value  in  the  merchandise  itself  if  we  will  look  for 
it.  It  begins  to  api)ear  when  we  stop  looking  at  mer¬ 
chandise  as  so  much  measure  of  fabric  and  weight  of 
material. 

When  we  begin  to  see  with  the  inner  eye  and  find 
ourselves  looking  at  merchandise  to  see  the  human  life 
behind  it,  the  human  service,  the  human  joy,  the  human 
interest,  then  the  news  value  begins  to  appear  and  we 
get  true  judgment  into  our  selections  and  real  vigor 
and  vitality  into  our  daily  message. 

Building  Prestige 

Now  we  come  to  the  subject  of  prestige  value  in 
selecting  merchandise  for  advertising.  At  this  point  the 
so-called  practical  man  picks  up  his  hat  and  walks  out. 

“It  won’t  bring  a  nickel’s  worth  of  business,”  he 
will  tell  you.  “You  won’t  have  a  customer  on  the  floor. 
It’s  an  absolute  waste  of  space.  Why  don’t  you  take 
tho.se  $25  dresses  and  mark  them  $16.75  for  one  day 
only,  one  to  a  customer  none  delivered,  no  exchanges 
or  refunds.  Let’s  stir  something  up.” 
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*  Executive  Committee 

i 

of  our  customers  may  be  immediate  possible  prospects. 

We  believe  such  prestige  has  cash  value,  that  it  has 
morale  value  in  our  own  store,  that  it  engenders  a 
worthy  pride  in  ourselves,  and  the  public’s  pride  in 
us,  that  each  such  instance  serves  to  make  one  more 
tie  which  will  bind  to  us  a  few  more  desirable  customers. 

We  want  our  store  to  be  a  close  and  important  part 
of  the  home  life  of  the  community,  to  be  thought  of 
and  spoken  of  often  in  the  family  circle  with  interest, 
and  confidence,  and  respect,  and — as  we  arc  worthy — 
with  affection. 

And  we  believe  that  we  cannot  win  this  place  “by 
bread  alone’’;  that  bargain  advertising,  special  prices, 
manufacturer’s  close-outs  are  not  the  whole  story;  that 
there  is  something  finer,  richer,  more  lasting.  We  try 
in  selecting  merchandise  for  advertising  to  think  of 
these  things. 


Good  Will  With  the  Wholesaler 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


one  looking,  apparently,  for  the  undermining  of  the 
strength  of  the  other,  and  each  one  feeling  that  that 
which  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  one  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  other. 

My  opinion  is  that  both  theories  are  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  both  and  ultimately  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  whom  both  serve.  I  firmly  believe  that  both 
groups  are  inter-dependent,  that  the  two  really  supple¬ 
ment  each  other,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  Iwth 
depend  upon  the  proper  amount  of  cooperation,  upon 
fair  and  sincere  approach  toward  the  understanding  of 
each  other’s  problems. 

After  we  have  both  agreed  that  this  principle  is 
right,  the  next  step  is  the  opportunity  to  properly  dis¬ 
cuss,  in  a  fair  and  frank  manner,  the  best  ways  of 
safe-g;uarding  each  other’s  interests  and  properly  sup¬ 
porting  one  another. 


L. 


He  does.  But  all  he  stirs  up  is  the  dust  of  the  past. 

We,  at  Kaufmann’s,  are  persistently  giving  a  st^dily 
larger  proportion  of  our  space  to  prestige  advertising. 
I  do  not  mean  windy  self-praise,  but  planned  and  con¬ 
tinuous  promotion  in  an  outstanding  way  of  standard 
merchandise  by  single  items,  by  complete  lines,  by  de¬ 
partments,  by  divisional  groups.  Also  a  steady,  planned 
program  of  attention-getting  affairs,  so  rotated  that 
every  part  of  the  store  and  its  activities  and  service  will 
be  brought  to  the  public’s  attention  during  the  year. 

Cultivating  the  Future 

There  is  hardly  a  day  on  which  we  do  not  use  from 
10  to  35  percent  of  our  lineage  for  future  growth.  We 
look  upon  it  as  insurance,  believing  that  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  entrust  all  our  future  development  and 
present  accumulated  momentum  to  the  single  feature 
of  daily  special  prices. 

We  do  not  expect  immediate  returns  from  all  such 
advertising.  We  would  be  surprised  if  it  came.  But 
we  try  by  a  constant  shift  of  interest  and  change  of 
pace  to  attract  them  and  hold  attention  as  being  not  just 
another  store,  but  a  service  institution  which  can  be 
looked  to  to  supply  fresh  interest  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  community. 

We  try,  naturally,  to  be  practical  in  the  sense  of 
featuring  merchandise  which  is  timely,  which  has  news 
value,  which  has  the  quality  of  use  and  service.  But 
we  want  to  help  people  to  realize  that  our  store  is  there 
every  day,  that  there  are  always  to  be  found  complete 
stocks  of  quality  merchandise,  chosen  with  care  and 
skill.  That  new  things  can  be  found  on  our  counters 
as  rapidly  as  fashion  devises  them  and  good  taste  ap¬ 
proves  them. 

A  Place  in  the  Community 

We  believe  that  it  is  good  judgment  to  give  instances 
of  the  completeness  and  variety  of  our  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  deliberately  advertising  an  article  or  group 
of  articles  for  which  only  a  relatively  small  number 
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Some  Factors  Which  Determine  Retail  Prices 

New  Chairman  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  States 
That  Reductions  Alone  Won’t  Ensure  Large  Sales  Increases 

Address  by  O.  W.  Kivauth,  Merchandise  Councilor,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
to- the  Merchandise  Managers'  Group 


Nothing  could  be  more  important  in  determin¬ 
ing  retail  prices  than  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  various  strata  of  demand.  I  find  that  a 
mere  reduction  of  price  is  of  little  avail  in  moving  large 
quantities  of  goods,  unless  that  ])rice  reduction  o])ens 
up  an  entirely  new  level  of  demand.  I  find  that  there 
are  considerable  price  ranges 
which  apparently  have  no 
effect  on  demand,  and  that 
there  are  contrariwise,  some¬ 
times  very  small  changes  in 
price  which  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  effect  on  demand.  1 
think  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  determine  on 
the  proper  prices  to  move 
goods  in  large  quantity. 

W’e  have  done  consi(lerable 
e.xperimenting  with  this  idea 
and  we  are  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  variations 
are  often  very  slight — in  fact, 
it  seems  as  if  there  were  a 
sharp  dividing  line  above 
which  one  can  sell  only  limi¬ 
ted  quantities  and  being  at 
all  above  it,  it  makes  little 
difference  how  far  we  are 
above  it  and  similarly  below 
which  we  can  sell  largely  in¬ 
creased  quantities  and  being 
below  which  it  makes  little 
difference  how  much  or  little 
below  we  are. 

Conditions  Vary 

This  is  a  distinct  variant 
from  the  general  idea  that 
iny  reduction  will  help  to 
move  an  article,  and  that  the 
demand  increases  proportionately  with  a  reduction  of 
price.  There  is  nothing  proportional  in  price  and  de¬ 
mand,  but  rather  a  series  of  stages  as  sharply  defined 
as  steps. 

When  we  try  to  isolate  the  effect  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  the  retail  price,  or  the  newness  of  a  design, 
or  the  day  of  the  week,  as  being  the  cause  of  an 
effective  demand,  we  always  find  that  other  causes 
cooperate  to  blur  the  clear  outlines  of  the  picture. 
Our  happy  way  of  saying  that,  “other  things  being 
equal,”  we  will  get  a  certain  result,  is  a  delusion.  These 
other  things  never  are  equal,  but  constantly  changing. 
The  weather,  the  condition  of  traffic,  si)ecial  efforts  of 
competitors  and  sometimes  the  perverse  cussedness  of 
the  public  block  the  best  of  plans.  The  reputation 
which  we  and  others  have  built  up  is  so  tremendous 


and  fundamental  a  factor  as  to  defy  clear  analysis. 

Future  Prospects 

The  general  pros|>erity  of  the  country  is,  of  course, 
fundamental.  .\nd  this  has  increased  perceptibly.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  reports  that 
production  per  person  is 
greater  by  i)erhaps  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  than  it  was  prior 
to. the  war.  This  should  nat¬ 
urally  lead  to  a  vastly  in- 
crea.sed  demand  for  goods  at 
retail,  but  I  doubt  if  that  is 
the  case.  The  increased 
wealth  has  gone  largely  into 
non-retail  goods,  like  houses, 
roads,  automobiles  and  capi¬ 
tal  goods.  Retailers  can  only 
share  in  increased  prosperity 
in  so  far  as  more  goods  pass 
through  retail  channels,  and 
while  I  will  not  take  up  your 
time  by  reciting  statistics,  you 
will  find  that  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  has  taken  place  in 
other  lines.  I'his  has  l)een 
unfortunate  for  us.  but  there 
are  signs  that  a  reverse  pro¬ 
cess  is  in  sight  in  the  near 
future. 

Predictions  of  this  kind  are 
always  dangerous,  for  they 
cannot  be  proven,  and  we 
must  wait  for  time  to  show 
whether  such  a  development 
will  take  place.  If  it  is  borne 
out,  then  prices  of  goods 
dealt  in  through  retail  chan¬ 
nels  will  become  considerably 
less  than  they  are  today,  and 
their  volume  will  increase.  With  it  will  come  a  vast 
increase  in  the  importance  of  the  retail  system  to  the 
c(jmmunity,  and  our  ])olicies  and  methods  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  severe  strain. 

There  are  so  many  variants  w'hich  must  be  coordin¬ 
ated  in  our  naming  of  the  retail  jirices  at  which  we 
hope  to  sell  successfully,  that  it  scarcely  seems  possible 
for  us  to  view  with  equanimity  the  granting  of  this 
right  to  any  one  but  ourselves.  The  attempt  that  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  give  the  power  of  naming  retail  prices 
to  manufacturers  goes  much  further  into  the  vitals  of 
our  Inisiness  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Control  of  Prices 

Putting  aside  entirely  the  type  of  discussion  over  re¬ 
sale  price  maintenance  which  is  usually  carried  on,  I 
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raise  the  point  whether  any  manufacturer  is  in  a  pos¬ 
ition  to  name  prices  wisely.  After  all  we  are  not  run¬ 
ning  an  auction.  If  we  were,  prices  would  name  them- 
selv’es  as  dictated  by  the  opinions  of  the  people  present 
in  the  room  at  the  time  the  auction  takes  place.  It  is 
our  task  to  anticipate  the  prices  which  an  auction 
would  name  in  view  of  the  quantities  and  the  purchas¬ 
ing  ability  of  the  public,  or  that  particular  section  of 
the  public  to  which  we  cater. 

The  manufacturer  necessarily  feels  that  the  thing 
he  manufactures  is  his  baby  and  he  wants  to  control  it 
all  the  way  through.  We  retailers  have  no  babies  in  this 
same  sense.  We  do  not  concentrate  on  one  particular 
line — we  have  many  favorites  but  no  single  favorite. 

This  attitude  is  annoying  to  the  manufacturers,  to 
see  us  passing  judgment  on  their  wares,  and  to  each  of 
them  their  ware  is  more  than  an  article  of  merchandise ; 

It  is  their  life  work,  their  life  blood.  But  can  we  per¬ 
mit  this?  It  is  (tur  life  work  and  our  life  blood  to  study 
and  understand  the  public  and  price  and  cjuantities,  and 
if  we  give  over  that  function  not  only  will  the  public  be 
less  well  served  through  the  removal  of  our  expert 
knowledge  from  the  field,  but  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  the  ranks  of  commission  men  instead  of  the  rank  of 
ex])erts. 

Fluctuating  Markets 

The  desire  ftir  a  stable  maintained  price  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  ancient  desire  of  man  for  ijeace  and 
safety,  fhe  fact  is  that  i)rices  are  an  extremely  un¬ 
stable  and  uncertain  product.  They  are  the  net  resultant 
of  countless  causes,  some  having  to  do  with  individual 
business  judgments  ;md  others  being  the  almost  super¬ 
natural  result  of  our  business  system.  On  two  of  these 
mighty  causes  I  shall  dwell  for  a  moment. 

The  first  is  the  condition  of  stocks  of  goods.  Yearly, 
almost  monthly,  the  volume  of  i)roduction  must  l:eep 
equal  pace  with  the  volume  of  distribution  if  the  price 
level  is  to  remain  stable.  Any  suri)lus  must  go  into 
storage,  and  from  that  moment  it  costs  the  owner 
money  to  keep  it  there.  Yet  we  who  buy  and  sell  know 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  about  the  varying  totals  of 
these  reserve  stocks.  Could  not  our  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  arrange  to  supply  us  with  data 
on  the  changing  volume  of  goods  in  Warehouses?  All 
that  we  have  today  is  the  rate  oi  manufacturing  as 
measured  by  the  numbers  employed,  and  the  rate  of 
distribution  as  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
Both  of  these  figuers  are  highly  speculative.  We  also 
know  pretty  well  whether  the  conditions  of  credit  favor 
the  withholding  of  goods  from  sale  at  prevailing  market 
prices.  But  beyond  that  we  grope  blindly,  swayed  by 
the  talk  of  the  few  salemen  with  whom  w’e  come  in 
contact. 

It  would  be  of  vital  importance  to  know  that  our 
warehouses  contained  more  or  less  goods  than  a  year 
ago.  But  we  lack  this  basic  information.  We  do  know 
that  the  rate  of  manufacturing  is  highly  variable.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  reix)rts  changes 
as  great  as  40  per  cent  betw’een  the  years  since  the  War. 
We  also  know  that  the  rate  of  distribution  is  relatively 
stable — an  increase  or  decrease  of  10  per  cent  is  large. 

These  facts  must  make  for  great  variations  in  the 
reserve  of  goods  and  a  knowledge  of  them  would  en¬ 


able  us  to  conduct  our  business  with  great  precision  and 
smaller  losses. 

Money  Value  Changes 

The  second  of  these  mighty  causes  under  which  we 
all  labor  is  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  money.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  regard  money  as  a  stable  factor 
that  we  can  scarcely  realize  the  wide  fluctuations  which 
may  take  place  in  prices  under  normal  conditions. 

The  factor  of  reputation  is  one  jireviously  alluded 
to.  .And  I  am  going  to  try  to  put  out  a  few  thoughts 
on  this.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  world 
how  differently  two  communities  can  assess  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  the  most  ordinary  articles  in  use.  I 
recently  was  in  Boston  and  found  that  a  shine  at  the 
South  Station  costs  7  cents  and  a  trolley  ride  costs 
10  cents.  In  New  York  a  shine  costs  10  cents — a  trolley 
ride  5  cents.  A'et  trolleys  are  crowded  in  Boston  as  they 
are  in  New  \A)rk.  and  New  Yorkers  seem  to  have  their 
sh(jes  shined  rather  l)etter  than  Bostonians,  in  spite  of 
the  increased  e.\j)ense.  A'et  the  ratios  as  valued  by  the 
two  communities  are  e.xactly  opjKjsites. 

Similarly,  it  is  a  ccnumon  e.xperience  with  all  of  us 
to  find  prices  of  different  stores  very  different  on 
s])ecific  articles.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  relative  turnover  in  such  articles  reflected 
these  differences  in  price.  I  often  susi)ect  that  it  is 
l)ossiI)Ie  to  find  such  an  indication. 

Playing  with  (iood  Will 

'I'he  jMilicy  of  putting  out  leaders  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  one  which  we  all  more  or  less  adopt.  V^et  is  it 
not  :m  essentially  bad  one  and  essentially  harmful?  It 
is  maintained  that  leaders  bring  i)eople  into  the  store, 
and  thus  cause  them  to  purchase  other  goods  at  regular 
jirices.  Whether  or  not  this  is  generally  true,  I  have 
never  seen  it  jiroven,  and  I  doubt  its  truth.  But  even 
though  it  were  true,  is  it  not  a  poor  practice  for  an 
established  store?  Do  we  not  open  ourselves  justly  to 
the  criticism  of  playing  with  values  on  an  ignorant 
imblic?  .And  do  we  not,  therefore,  risk  a  jiart  of  that 
good  wiil  which  is  our  most  precious  jx)ssession  and 
our  largest  investment?  If  we  risk  this  then  no  com- 
IKjnsation  of  increased  sales  can  lie  adequate.  Is  not 
this  one  of  the  tricks  that  should  be  relegated  to  the 
memories  of  the  past. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  although  prices  are  the 
heart  and  center  of  our  mercantile  system,  that  we 
actually  know  so  little  about  them.  If  you  could  tell 
me  the  course  of  prices  for  the  coming  year,  I  could 
answer  the  riddle  of  whether  we  are  in  for  a  year 
of  prosperity.  We  know  a  good  deal  about  prices  'of 
certain  staple,  standardized  articles,  such  as  meats, 
crops,  pig  iron,  copper  and  so  on.  But  as  regards  the 
thous.'inds  of  different  items  which  we  deal  in,  and  the 
general  laws  of  value  underlying  their  prices,  we  are 
l)rofoundly  ignorant.  I'?ach  of  us  has  a  rather  limited 
scope  of  vision,  which  slowly  broadens  with  long  ex- 
])erience.  Most  of  our  attempts  to  classify  and  consoli¬ 
date  are  wrecked  through  the  rajjidity  of  the  changes  in 
c|ualities  and  styles  that  take  place.  In  retailing,  genius 
is  more  important  than  statistics.  Not  that  statistics 
cannot  help  and  guide  but  they  can  never  replace  genius, 
or  make  up  for  a  lack  of  it. 
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Group  Buying  and  Retail  Combinations 

Showing  How  Producer,  Distributor  and  Consumer  Benefit 
By  Concentration  of  Effort  and  Large  Scale  Operations 

Address  by  Harold  B.  Wess,  Managing  Director,  American  Retailers’  Association, 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


Every  new  development  in  the  progress  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  has  met  with  opposition  and  a  certain 
amount  of  scepticism.  No  one  will  deny  that  in 
spite  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  were  thrown  out 
of  work  because  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  our  standard  of  living  has  risen  from  year  to 
year.  Isn’t  it  true  then,  that  in  the  last  analysis,  an 
innovation  in  our  social  or  economic  system  must  not 
be  judged  by  the  individual  group  it  affects,  but  by 
its  benefits  to  our  economic  well-being? 

So  far,  all  the  discussions  of  group  buying  and  retail 
combinations  have  more  or  less  hinged  around  the  per¬ 
sonal  viewpoint.  Either  Mr.  So  and  So’s  individuality 
is  to  be  eliminated,  or  Mr.  So  and  So  finds  it  harder 
to  sell,  or  Mr.  So  and  So  finds  it  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
adjust  himself  to  new  conditions.  That  is  hardly  an 
attitude  to  take  when  we  consider  that  on  this  very  day, 
there  is  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  retail  volume  in 
financial  and  cooperative  combinations  not  counting 
many  specialty  store  combinations,  or  resident  buying 
groups.  The  total  retail  volume  of  all  the  department 
stores  in  the  country  is  estimated  to  be  about  five  and 
one-half  billion. 

Eliminating  Waste 

What  is  waste  in  industry?  Waste  is  an  investment 
in  labor,  energy,  thinking  or  capital,  which  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  entirely  without  any  loss  to  the  national  econ¬ 
omic  welfare  or  be  performed  by  a  lesser  investment. 
Reduction  of  distribution  costs  is  an  outgrowth  of  our 
consideration  of  waste  in  industry.  I  believe  that  the 
retailer,  in  starting  these  combinations,  has  taken  the 
first  forward  step  in  solving  the  problem  of  distribution. 
For  this  the  retailer  deserves  the  commendation  of  the 
consumer  public  of  the  country. 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  cost  to  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  in  bringing  one  department  store  into 
contact  with  7,000  women’s  apparel  manufacturers, 
with  2600  millinery  manufacturers,  with  1100  hosiery 
manufacturers,  with  1600  shoe  manufacturers,  with 
4600  men’s  and  boys’  clothing  manufacturers,  with  7800 
textile  manufacturers,  with  1700  fur  goods  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  with  1800  hosiery  and  knit  underwear  jobbers, 
or  about  1500  leather  goods  wholesalers,  or  1,000  men’s 
furnishings  wholesalers,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Or 
to  reverse  the  picture,  what  is  the  cost  to  the  country 
in  trying  to  bring  each  of  those  thousands  upon  thous¬ 
ands  of  industrial  units  into  contact  with  hundreds  of 
department  stores? 

Isn’t  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  underlying  prob¬ 
lem?  It  is,  with  this  picture  in  mind,  that  I  maintain 
the  trend  of  retail  combinations,  when  they  ultimately 
make  proper  use  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
economically  intended,  will  prove  a  saving  to  the  econ¬ 


omic  wealth  of  the  country  from  which  both  retailer, 
producer  and  consumer  will  benefit. 

Importance  of  the  Buyer 

What  distinguishes  one  store  from  another;  what 
makes  one  store  in  the  same  town  do  sixty  million  and 
another  thirty  or  less?  Is  it  the  buyer?  Certainly  not. 
Some  of  the  best  buyers  are  in  very  small  stores,  and 
some  very  poor  buyers  are  in  the  most  successful  stores. 
Buyers  may  come  and  buyets  may  go,  but  the  retail 
institutions  on  a  solid  foundation  keep  growing  and 
expanding.  I  believe  that  above  ever^hing  else,  the 
thing  that  makes  one  institution  bigger,  more  progress¬ 
ive  and  more  successful  than  another,  is  its  richness  of 
ideas,  its  broadness  of  vision,  and  its  soundness  of 
organization. 

In  this  light  then,  let  us  view  the  merchandising  func¬ 
tion  of  the  depSiCtment  store.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
elements  of  successful  merchandising  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  in  the  following  seven  units : 

1.  Accurately  gauging  consumers’  demand 
for  the  type  of  clientele  to  which  a  store 
wishes  to  minister. 

2.  Scientific  stock  keeping. 

3.  IV oolworth  display  {self-salesmanship  by 
visual  appeal) 

4.  Taste  in  selection  of  merchandise. 

5.  Straight  line  sales  promotion. 

6.  Service. 

7.  Buying. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  these  functions  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  an  individual  who  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  is  called  a  buyer.  The  number  of  persons 
who  are  so  versatile,  whose  minds  are  so  flexible,  whose 
vision  is  so  broad,  so  as  to  embody  all  of  these  func¬ 
tions,  is  very  few  indeed. 

Tend  to  Specialization 

The  fact  remains  that  consciously  or  unconsciously 
the  trend  has  been  in  retailing  as  in  all  other  industries, 
towards  specialization.  The  retail  combinations,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  present  status,  will  ultimately  be  buy¬ 
ing  specialists,  leaving  the  other  six  functions  enumer¬ 
ated  above  within  the  store  merchandising  program. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  the  possible  economic 
value  that  this  movement  toward  consolidation  may 
have  in  this  country  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  aver¬ 
age  buying  expense  for  a  group  of  ninety-five  depart¬ 
ment  stores  has  been  3.3%.  Let  us  for  the  sake  of 
painting  the  picture,  assume  that  the  cost  of  a  buying 
combination  would  be  1%  of  the  net  sales  of  the  stores 
comprising  it.  Contrary  to  popular  conceptions,  the 
cost  of  combinations  today  is  considerably  less  than 
j/2  of  1%  of  its  total  retail  value.  That  means  that  if 
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out  of  the  we  only  saved  1  to  1^%  we  have 

a  total  possible  saving  in  the  cost  of  distribution  of  from 
fifty  to  eighty  million  dollars. 

If  we  can  visualize  the  elimination  of  wasted  effort 
on  the  jjart  of  the  producer  by  reducing  the  number  of 
outlets  to  be  reached  by  him,  we  have  another  possible 
saving  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  Selling  expenses  in 
the  various  industries  such  as  salesmen’s  commissions, 
traveling  expenses,  advertising,  etc.,  are  anywhere  from 
5  to  15%.  It  stands  to  reason  that  with  the  centraliz¬ 
ation  of  buying,  with  the  elimination  of  many  of  the 
selling,  buying  and  traveling  expenses  on  the  part  of 
retailer  and  manufacturer,  we  might  assume  another 
5%  saving  on  the  five  and  a  half  billion  of  department 
stort.  business.  Still  playing  with  this  fascinating  possi¬ 
bility,  we  can  thus  add  another  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  to  the  fifty  above  mentioned,  thus  contributing  a 
possible  saving  in  the  cost  of  distribution  of  over 
$300,000,000. 

Benefits  of  the  System 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  benefits  resulting  from 
the  centralization  of  buying  and  selling  activities  into 
larger  units  instead  of  the  thousands  of  small  units, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  other  waste  in  the  field 
of  distribution  due  to  the  following  improvements : 

First — Returns  to  manufacturers  which  now  range 
from  7  to  15%  in  the  various  industries,  will  be  reduced 
because  of  more  scientific  selection  of  merchandise.  It 
has  been  proven  that  the  returns  of  merchandise  selected 
by  groups  is  very  small  as  compared  to  the  returns 


selected  by  individuals.  Group  selection  is  bound  to  be 
more  thorough  than  individual  selection  because  any¬ 
thing  requiring  the  approval  of  a  plurality  of  a  group 
of  people,  will  of  necessity  compare  more  favorably 
with  that  requiring  the  opinion  of  one  person. 

Second — Centralization  of  buying  activities  will  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  the  establishment  of  central  warehous¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  act  as  reservoirs 
to  the  stores  in  a  combination.  Central  stocks  will  make 
for  increased  turn-overs  and  lower  mark-downs. 

Third — Group  selection  will  also  make  for  lower 
mark-downs.  It  is  conceivable  then,  that  through  a  low¬ 
ering  of  the  wastes  attributable  to  the  returns  to  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  to  the  wastes  attributable  to  low  stock  turns 
and  high  mark-downs,  we  may  expect  at  least  another 
considerable  saving  on  the  5^  billion  of  the  department 
store  business. 


A  Typical  Case 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  rapidly  take  stock 
of  what  we  are  doing  today.  I  can  of  course  speak 
with  more  certainty  about  the  activities  of  our  own 
organization,  the  American  Retailers’  Association, 
which  is  composed  of  seventeen  stores  representing  a 
retail  volume  of  $125,000,000.  Our  activities  did  not 
begin  until  May,  and  some  of  our  stores  have  been 
with  us  only  a  few  months.  We  have  therefore  had  a 
life  of  about  seven  or  eight  months.  In  that  period, 
we  have  held  90  buyers’  meetings,  and  have  cleared 
through  our  offices  about  $5,000,000  worth  of  purchases 
at  cost.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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We  can  safely  say  that  in  the  long  run,  we  found 
coop>erative  endeavor  a  much  simpler  process  than  was 
to  expected.  We  have  found  that  the  best  cooperator 
in  our  combination  is  the  first-class,  capable,  efficient 
and  broad-gauged  buyer.  We  have  found  them  not 
only  sold  heart  and  soul  on  cooperative  and  concen¬ 
trated  effort,  but  that  they  naturally  loom  as  the  leaders. 
They  constantly  find  a  bigger  outlet  for  their  abilities 
which  such  organizations  can  use  to  advantage.  In 
other  words,  a  combination,  instead  of  submerging 
people,  gives  the  right  man  a  field  of  activity  and  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  real  ability  which  no  one 
store  can  possibly  offer. 

Value  of  Planning 

Any  success  that  we  may  have  achieved  in  such  a 
short  period,  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  we 
meet  together,  decide  on  a  definite  policy,  determine  a 
specific  goal  and  try  to  hit  the  bull’s  eye.  It  is  very 
simple  provided  we  observe  the  following  fundamental 
principles : 

First  and  foremost — The  stores  of  any  combination 
must  be  of  the  same  type,  either  of  the  basement  or 
low  priced  variety;  medium  or  popular,  high  priced  or 
specialty. 

Second — We  must  recognize  that  at  least  75%  of 
the  total  purchases  of  the  merchandise  handled  through 
department  stores  is  similar  in  the  same  group  of  stores 
and  can  therefore  be  purchased  together. 

Third — Before  we  can  effectively  buy  in  combination, 
we  must  definitely  establish  price  lines  that  are  the 
same  in  all  of  the  stores.  In  our  women’s  shoes,  for 


instance,  we  have  adopted  four  definite  price  lines  for  all 
of  our  stores,  and  so  through  our  various  departments. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  unless  we  all  agree  on  definite 
retail  price  lines,  cooperative  endeavor  is  practically  im¬ 
possible. 

Fourth — Value  and  not  price,  is  what  we  want.  We 
must  get  away  from  the  psychology  of  buying  price. 
It  seems  to  have  imbedded  itself  too  strongly  as  a 
buying  viewpoint.  It  is  far  more  important  to  select  the 
right  item,  the  item  of  genuine  taste  and  beauty,  whether 
it  is  a  staple  or  style  item. 

Obstacles  to  Overcome 

Our  method  is  to  determine:  first,  in  what  price 
lines  we  want  to  make  our  investment ;  second,  what 
items  we  want  to  consider  in  each  price  line;  third, 
securing  competitive  bids  based  on  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  order.  The  principle  of  competitive  bids  is  a 
long  established  and  recognized  ethical  business  pro¬ 
cedure  on  which  every  well-organized  business  operates. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  enumerate  the  corrective  in¬ 
fluences  of  group  opinions  on  style  trends  and  on  gen¬ 
eral  business  trends.  .\t  one  of  our  meetings,  certain 
l)uyers  did  not  make  investments  in  54"  merchandise 
becau.se  of  the  convincing  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the 
group.  At  others,  progressive  merchandising  ideas  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  course  of  our  monthly  meetings  of  cer¬ 
tain  huyers,  which  are  of  inestimalile  value  to  their 
departments  and  which  cannot  he  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  educational  and  hroadening  influence  of 
rubl)ing  slionlders  with  fellownien  in  one’s  own  pro¬ 
fession.  particularly  when  we  must  give  all  the  facts 
at  our  command,  is  utilimited. 


The  Appraisal  of  Good  Will  by  the  Retail  Merchant 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


an  adequate  rate  of  return  on  the  net  investment  in  all 
assets  other  than  good  will.  A  concern  has  assets  of 
$1,000,000,  liabilities  of  $500,000  and  average  net 
earnings  of  $100,000.  The  rates  usually  used  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  cost  of  carrying  tangible  assets  range  from 
6  to  9  per  cent.  In  the  retail  business  a  rate  of  8  per 
cent  is  fair.  This  means  a  charge  against  earnings  of 
$40,000  for  the  theoretical  cost  of  carrying  the  $500,000 
of  net  tangible  assets.  If  patents  or  any  intangibles 
other  than  good  will  are  owned  allowances  must  be 
made  for  an  adequate  return  therefrom. 

We  must  now  capitalize  the  difference  between 
$100,000  and  $40,000  which  gives  us  $60,000  of  so- 
called  excess  earnings.  If  we  adopt  a  15  per  cent  rate 
of  capitalization  the  good  will  is  worth  $400,000.  A 
20  per  cent  rate  means  the  final  result  is  reached  by 
negotiations,  rather  than  by  the  adoption  of  a  fixed 
rate  of  capitalization  of  earnings.  If  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  covered  a  representative  i)eriod  of  years,  and  the 
future  prospects  are  as  favorable  or  more  so  than  the 
past  we  have  reached  the  final  step  in  our  appraisal  of 
good  will.  The  hazards  of  the  business  should  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  variations  which  have  appeared  in  the 
earnings.  If  the  earnings  show  small  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  with  a  rising  tendency  the  business  cannot 


he  called  hazardous.  If  the  earnings  show  wide  fluctua¬ 
tions  with  substantial  losses  at  times  a  purchaser  would 
hardly  be  jusified  in  paying  anything  for  the  good  will 
as  such. 

In  an  appraisal  of  good  will  we  must  estimate  the 
future  in  addition  to  searching  the  past.  And  in  our 
search  of  the  past  we  must  arrange  and  rearrange  the 
picture.  We  may  think  that  we  have  considered  all  of 
the  ramifications  of  a  business  but  I  have  never  known 
a  buyer  of  a  going  business  who  did  not  encounter  un¬ 
foreseen  difficulties.  Rarely  do  we  find  that  things  are 
better  than  as  represented.  The  good  features  have  all 
been  known  and  have  been  emphasized.  The  unfavor¬ 
able  features  have  been  unknown  or  obscured. 

My  specific  suggestion  is  that  the  owners  or  execu¬ 
tives  check  up  the  money  value  of  the  good  will  of 
their  business  once  a  year  and  that  when  they  do  it 
they  consider  all  of  the  factors  I  have  mentioned  and 
add  such  other  features  as  will  be  suggested  by  an  in¬ 
tensive  comparison  and  study. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  actual  balance  sheet  figures 
he  set  up  or  adjusted  as  a  result  of  the  annual  survey. 
It  would  not  add  to  or  reduce  the  net  worth  of  a  busi¬ 
ness.  The  advantage,  if  any,  lies  in  the  effect  our  ap¬ 
praisal  of  good  will  has  on  all  of  our  other  assets. 
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The  Store  Owner’s  Valuation  of  His  Good  Will 

An  Intangible  Asset  Which  Capitalizes  Earning  Power  in 
Excess  of  the  Normal  Earning  Power  of  Tangible  Assets 

Address  by  Frkderick  W.  Alured,  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co,,  Providence,  R.  I., 
to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


Good  will  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
practical  store  owner,  is  that  intangible  asset 
which  capitalizes  the  earning  power  of  a  store 
in  excess  of  the  normal  earning  jiowcr  of  all  its  tangi¬ 
ble  assets.  This  intangible  asset  may  or  may  not  be 
included  as  a  definite  value  in  the  store’s  balance  sheet, 
according  as  finance,  sale  or  tax  requirements  may  dic¬ 
tate.  The  history  of  business  is  full  of  exami)les  of 
how  indefinite,  intangible,  often  temporary  an  asset 
the  good  will  of  any  trade  mark,  firm  or  store  name 
may  be.  So  if,  to  the  hard-headed  banker,  good  will 
is  often  a  questionable  asset,  yet  to  the  owners  and 
managers  of  a  store  good  will  is  alwtiys  a  i)otential 
asset,  yet  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  a  store  good 
will  is  always  a  i)otential  asset  in  valuing,  and  an  essen¬ 
tial  asset  in  building  a  department  store  business. 

Personalitv — or  what  differentiates  one  ])erson  from 
another — is  eomimtnlv  thought  <»f  as  the  comi)osite  total 
of  a  ])ers(tn’s  lutsitive  and  i)leasing  (|ualities.  .\  suc¬ 
cessful  dei)artment  store  always  has  such  a  comiwisite 
jtersonality.  imi)ossible  perhaps  of  exact  definition  but 
still  felt  as  distinct  and  definite  from  that  of  any  other 
store  bv  i)ractically  everyone  in  its  community.  This 
l)ersonality  ])reci])itates.  to  use  a  chemistry  term,  in 
good  will  only  when  the  direct  contact  of  customers 
with  sales  ])eople  or  other  employees  is  as  i)leasing  as 
their  idea  of  the  personality  of  the  store  leads  them 
to  expect.  From  this  Hows  some  very  interesting  re¬ 
sults. 

One  Man  Stores 

A  small  store.  ])ersonally  controlled,  managed  and 
run  by  one  man,  may  achieve  a  disproportionate  share 
in  its  community  of  personality  and  good  will  but  lose 
this  hard-won  asset  almost  over-night  through  a  change 
of  heads.  Realizing  the  handicaps  and  impermanence  of 
this  form  of  good  will,  larger  department  stores  have 
often  gone  to  the  opposite  e.xtreme  of  institutionalizing 
and  impersonalizing  their  business.  Dehumanizing 
never  pays  department  stores,  carrying  so  many  style, 
novelty  and  luxury  goods  which  need  something  more 
than  impersonalized  slot-machine  salesmanship  to  be 
moved. 

Those  merchants  who  are  never  self-satisfied  but  al¬ 
ways  seeking  to  meet  new  conditions  with  new  methods 
are  beginning  to  sense  the  weakness  of  an  impersonal¬ 
ized  large  department  store.  If  it  is  making  money, 
good  will  for  it  must  exist  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
run  by  and  for  human  beings.  But  do  you  know  of 
any  impersonalized  store,  in  the  sense  which  I  mean, 
which  is  really  outstandingly  successful? 

For  this  reason,  store  heads  are  beginning  more  and 
more  to  select  and  develop  men  and  w’omen  of  i^erson- 
ality  and  initiative  for  their  associates.  W'hat  about  the 
men  and  women  in  the  rank  and  file  who  come  into 


direct  and  frequent  contact  with  customers  and  who 
do  most  to  stamp  the  store  on  the  minds  of  the 
shopping  public  as  one  of  positive  or  indifferent,  pleas¬ 
ing  or  commonplace  i^ersonality  ?  Do  you  know  of  any 
department  store  of  any  size  that  has  yet  gone  the 
limit  in  developing  a  com]X)site  i)ersonality  through  de¬ 
veloping  a  super-j)ersonnel  with  resulting  super  good 
will?  Here  is  the  great  o])portunity  for  some  pioneer 
Store  Manager,  because  it  is  he,  through  his  j)ersonnel, 
educational  and  other  lieutenants  who  selects,  trains, 
jdaces,  pays  and  promotes  and,  above  all,  inspires  this 
rank  and  file. 

Builders  of  Good  Will 

Good  will  comes  not  only  directly  from  personnel 
but  from  strategic  location;  inlluential.  ])ros])erous  type 
of  customers :  reputation  for  reliability  and  satisfaction 
in  all  the  st(»re’s  dealings  with  customers;  style,  novelty 
and  price  leadership ;  attractiveness  of  building  and 
modern  interior  fixtures;  striking  window  displays  and 
clever  advertising;  ])rogressive  management  and  ag¬ 
gressive  ])romotion — to  mention  a  few  of  the  causes. 

.\11  these  and  more  are  summed  up  in  the  word 
“service”  in  its  l)est  and  widest  sense.  department 
store's  only  reason  for  being  is  to  serve  its  community 
in  bringing  things  from  where  they  are  made  to  where 
they  ought  to  l)e — in  the  hands  and  homes  of  men. 
women  and  children.  In  this,  the  ethical  and  practical 
ideals  coincide  and  that  store  i)ays  l)est  which  serves 
l)est. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  true  where  confusion  has  arisen 
in  discriminating  between  the  essentially  sound,  econ¬ 
omical  and  the  wasteful,  extravagant  elements  of  ser¬ 
vice;  where  service  has  degenerated  into  wasteful  ex- 
l)ense  through  unethical  pandering  to  the  bargain, 
“Something  for  nothing,”  or  gambling  sjurit  existing  in 
all  of  us.  This  w'ay  costs  rise  excessively.  But  here 
again  we  find  that  modern,  satisfactory,  economical 
methods  of  doing  business  are  absolutely  dependent 
uojm  a  high  average  of  ])ersonnel,  functional  organiza¬ 
tion  and  progressive  methods  of  management. 

Developing  Personnel  Possibilities 

Common  sense  handling  of  personnel  begins  with 
organization  and  job  analysis  first.  Second,  with  sizing 
up  and  fitting  men  and  women  to  these  jobs  no  matter 
how  humble  the  jobs  may  be.  Department  stores  are 
full  of  misfits,  men  and  women  who  are  unhajipy,  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  “producing”  far  less  than  their  lK;st.  This 
is  most  glaringly  aj)parent  among  the  sales  people.  Good 
seed  sown  where  the  ground  is  absolutely  unfit  for  it. 
bargain  table  girls  in  the  jewelry  or  toilet  goods  de- 
l)artment  and  jewelry  or  toilet  goods  department  girls 
on  bargain  tables ;  clothing  salesmen  in  the  silk  dejmrt- 
ment  and  silk  salesmen  on  the  floor. 
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Turning  Customers’  Complaints  Into  Good  Will 

A  Service  Manager  Handles  All  Serious  Cases  on  Basis  of 
Allaying  Irritation  and  Rebuilding  Confidence  in  Store 

Address  by  Benjamin  White,  Service  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


Proper  handling  of  complaints  offers  the 
stores  one  of  the  best  mediums  of  building  and 
keeping  Good  Will.  Practically  all  stores  to-day 
mean  to  adjust  complaints  to  the  customer’s  full  satis¬ 
faction.  Since  this  is  an  accepted  principle,  it  should 
be  done  with  the  least  possible  bother  to  the  customer. 
When  a  customer  comes  into  a  store  with  a  complaint, 
she  is  conferring  more  of  a  favor  on  the  store  by  bring¬ 
ing  her  complaint  to  its  attention  than  the  store  is  con¬ 
ferring  on  her  by  adjusting  it. 

If  complaints  are  properly  handled  and  followed 
through,  they  will  develop  the  weak  points  in  the 
organization.  If  a  new  customer  has  a  complaint  her 
whole  impression  of  the  store  is  based  upon  the  way 
the  complaint  is  handled.  If  a  customer  of  longstand¬ 
ing  begins  to  have  a  series  of  complaints,  she  thinks 
that  the  store  is  going  to  the  dogs. 

Looking  for  Trouble 

Most  stores  assume  to  begin  with  that  the  customer 
is  always  right.  Over  90%  of  the  customers  are  right, 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  assume  any  other  attitudfe  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  few  cases  of  abuse.  If  a 
customer  buys  merchandise  in  a  store  that  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  making  good  when  things  are  wrong  and 
without  any  talk  about  it,  the  customer  assumes  that 
the  merchandise  is  all  right  and  therefore  does  not 
look  for  things  to  complain  about.  If  she  buys  in  a  store 
that  hasn’t  got  that  reputation,  she  immediately  looks 
for  things  that  may  be  wrong  and  pays  attention  to 
minor  shortcomings  which  otherwise  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Our  store  has  an  executive  known  as  the  Service 
Manager  who  is  responsible  for  the  service  of  the 
store.  All  reasonable  merchandise  complaints  are  set¬ 
tled  in  the  department.  If  the  adjustment  is  beyond 
their  jurisdiction,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Service 
Manager’s  Office.  These  complaints  are  “Policy  Ad¬ 
justments.’’  In  this  office  we  have  one  man  who  does 
nothing  but  handle  these  adjustments. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Service  Manager’s  Office  a 
customer’s  complaint  appears  to  be  unreasonable  and 
of  any  sizable  amount,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
members  of  the  firm.  Two  members  of  the  firm  must 
say  “no”  before  we  can  say  “no”  to  a  customer.  Our 
whole  organization  is  such  that  it  is  easier  to  say  “yes” 
than  it  is  to  say  “no.” 

Treatment  of  Customers 

The  man  handling  Policy  Adjustments  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  store,  be 
good-natured,  possess  an  endless  amount  of  patience, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  certain  amount  of  dignity. 
Many  times  a  joke  or  a  little  good-natured  remark  will 
bring  a  customer  back  when  everything  else  has  failed. 


When  a  customer  comes  to  our  office  on  an  adjust¬ 
ment,  whoever  handles  the  case  is  expected  to  arise  and 
greet  her  pleasantly.  A  memorandum  of  the  customer’s 
complaint  is  made  on  a  small  printed  form  and  filed 
for  reference.  If  some  sort  of  an  adjustment  is  made, 
it  is  noted  on  the  perforated  stub  of  this  memorandum 
which  the  customer  takes  to  the  selling  department  and 
credit  or  allowance  given.  All  merchandise  adjustments 
are  handled  as  “mark-down”  except  in  remote  cases, 
then  they  are  treated  as  the  .individual  case  seems  to 
warrant. 

A  decision  should  be  arrived  at  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  then  offered  with  the  best  feeling.  If  you  must  give 
a  customer  a  little  more  than  you  feel  that  she  is  en¬ 
titled  to  and  you  decide  to  give  it,  do  it  good-naturedly. 
You  can’t  throw  a  customer  down  stairs  and  a  liberal 
allowance  after  her  and  expect  to  build  Good  Will. 

Allay  Her  Irritation 

It  is  very  hard  for  superiors  to  review  these  adjust¬ 
ments  and  get  the  true  picture, — they  have  actually  got 
to  see  the  customer,  talk  with  her  and  understand  her 
feelings.  A  customer  can  be  absolutely  dead  wrong 
and  yet  she  believes  she  is  right  and  as  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  she  is  right.  If  the  adjustment  in  such  a 
case  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  you  surely 
would  lose  your  customer. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  begin  with  for  the  man  filling 
this  position  to  know  merchandise,  as  he  can  send  for 
the  Buyer  or  Assistant  who  will  supply  this  knowledge. 
When  we  rely  on  someone  from  the  selling  department 
for  merchandise  information,  it  is  made  very  plain 
that  what  we  want  are  the  actual  facts.  We  don’t  want 
their  story  colored  in  such  a  way  as  to  react  against 
the  customer.  We  have  found  that  some  feel  they 
must  do  this  in  order  to  be  loyal  employees. 

We  watch  very  carefully  all  instances  that  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Service  Manager’s  Office.  If  a  customer 
is  sent  to  this  office  on  an  adjustment  that  should  have 
been  settled  in  the  selling  department,  we  immediately 
speak  to  the  Buyer,  Assistant  Buyer,  or  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  that  department  so  that  it  will  not  happen 
again. 

All  complaints  of  bill  errors,  non-deliveries,  etc.,  are 
handled  through  the  Adjustment  Office.  If  a  customer 
calls  at  the  store  in  such  instances  she  is  referred  to 
the  Adjustment  Office.  If  she  writes  a  letter  on  the 
same  type  of  complaint  it  is  routed  through  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  Office. 

Handling  Mail  Complaints 

Mail  complaints  are  routed  through  a  Mail  Reader 
connected  with  the  Service  Manager’s  Office  who  sorts 
the  letters  into  different  classes  for  distribution.  The 
most  serious  are  made  what  we  term  “Service  Mana- 
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L.  S.  Plant  &  Company 
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Chicago,  Ill. 
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i 

ger’s  Letters.”  The  following  is  a  definition  of  such 
letters : 

A.  Threatening  Letter 

1.  Threaten  to  close  account 

2.  Has  closed  account 

3.  Threaten  law  suit 

4.  Letter  from  lawyer  pertaining  to  account 

B.  Serious  complaints  of  Service 

1.  Extremely  slow  service 

2.  Cancellation  of  order  because  of  service 

3.  Customer  complaining  of  inattention 

C.  Repeated  occurence  of  the  same  Error 

1.  No  reply  to  former  communication 

2.  No  action  on  telephone  complaint 

3.  No  report  made  on  counter  adjustment 

4.  Repeated  trouble  with  Packing 

5.  Repeated  trouble  with  Delivery 

D.  Personnel  Complaint 

1.  Complaint  against  some  member  of  organization 
a.  Disrespect 

The  Service  Manager’s  Office  has  the  best  adjustor 
in  the  store  to  handle  these  adjustments.  This  adjustor 
adjusts  the  complaints  or  gets  the  facts  and  gives  them 
to  a  correspondent  in  the  Service  Manager’s  Office  who 
writes  the  letter.  The  letter  is  signed  by  the  Service 
Manager  or  one  of  his  two  assistants.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  cases  are  brought  to  the  personal  attention  of 
the  Service  Manager.  We  feel  that  by  handling  these 
serious  complaints  in  this  manner  they  are  treated  the 
same  way  a  customer  would  be  treated  if  she  came  into 
ffie  store  and  in  addition  it  is  done  promptly. 

Routine  mail  complaints  are  handled  by  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  Office.  Mail  complaints  of  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  concern  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  “Service  Manager’s  Letters”  are  made  either 
“Special  Attention”  or  “Immediate  Action”  letters. 


These  are  handled  by  the  Adjustment  Office  but  given 
special  attention. 

If  the  service  of  the  stores  is  good,  naturally  you 
have  fewer  complaints.  In  our  store  the  Service  Mana¬ 
ger  is  held  responsible  for  the  study  of  complaints  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  causes  are  removed.  Once  a  month 
we  have  a  Service  Executives’  meeting  which  is  at¬ 
tended  by  the  heads  of  all  non-selling  departments  for 
the  purpose  of  ironing  out  matters  which  cause  com¬ 
plaints. 

The  Service  Manager  receives  from  our  Floor  Super¬ 
intendent  what  we  term  “Superintendent’s  Complaints.” 
These  complaints  are  sent  in  on  forms  provided  for  the 
purpose  calling  our  attention  to  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  about  the  store  which  have  produced  complaints 
or  will  if  they  continue.  These  complaints  are  thoroughly 
investigated  and  a  report  made.  A  copy  of  these  com¬ 
plaints  is  sent  to  the  various  members  of  the  firm. 
Through  this  practice  a  Superintendent  can  report  a 
condition  that  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
President,  Vice-President,  or  other  firm  members. 

In  our  store  the  Service  Manager  has  a  representa¬ 
tive  who  calls  on  customers  whose  accounts  have  been 
inactive  or  to  handle  serious  complaints  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  not  come  to  the  store  or  where  it  is  more 
advisable  for  us  to  call  on  the  customer.  Needless  to 
say,  the  man  filling  this  position  must  be  of  very  high 

type. 

We  established  this  position  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  and  feel  that  the  work  accomplished  by  this  man 
is  very  important  and  has  brought  to  our  attention 
many  conditions  that  it  would  have  been  very  hard  for 
us  to  discover  otherwise.  This  man  is  known  as  the 
“SjHJcial  Representative  of  the  Firm.”  His  call  on  a 
customer  is  followed  up  by  an  appropriate  letter  signed 
by  our  President  or  Vice-President. 
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A  Bonus  System  Which  Rewards  Good  Floor  Men 

A  Division  of  Half  the  Amount  of  Saving  in  Selling  Cost 
Made  on  Each  Floor  Furnishes  a  Solution  of  This  Problem 

Address  by  Sheridan  Gorton,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  lo  the 
Store  Managers’  Division 


Many  times  have  I  said  that  if  ever  I  had  a 
chance  before  this  great  body  of  Store  Owners 
and  Executives,  that  I  would  tell  them  it  was 
about  time  we  righted  a  great  wrong  which  we  have 
perpetuated  and  fostered.  How  many  of  you  who  are 
unacquainted  with  this  imperative  question :  “Why  can¬ 
not  we  get  the  right  kind  of  doormen?  They  are  the 
weakest  link  in  our  otherwise  strong  chain  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.”  The  answer  to  this  is:  We  can  and  do  get 
them,  and  they  are  not  the  weakest  link  in  that  chain. 

How  best  to  get  the  best  from  the  Floorman?  Not 
by  bonus,  surely!  Why  not  by  bonus?  You  may  well 
say  that  this  is  not  a  new  thought ;  that  it  has  been 
fried  many  times,  and  in  many  ways.  This  is  true,  but 
in  most  cases — particularly  during  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  World  War  and  two  or  three  years  after¬ 
ward — we  had  a  plethora  of  Bonus  Systems.  These 
Bonus  Systems  were  invented  more  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  and  retaining  employees  in  your  service  than 
for  real  production,  or  for  the  betterment  of  their 
work.  By  betterment  we  mean  doing  the  same  things, 
but  doing  them  in  a  better  way  or  manner,  and  the 
better  these  things  were  done  tlie  better  were  the  re¬ 
wards  ;  but  these  rewards  should  be  commensurate  with 
and  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  the  product  or  action 
of  the  individual  or  group  continued  to  be  above  the 
level  agreed  upon  at  the  time  this  reward  was  put  into 
effect. 

Justifying  Increased  Earnings 

If  we  acknowledge  that  the  Floorman  is  an  important 
factor  in  our  business,  then  we  must  do  something  for 
him — something  that  will  reward  him  for  his  extra 
efforts  towards  facilitating  the  smooth  running  of  the 
store,  and  a  consequential  increase  in  profits.  There 
must  be  some  incentive  beyond  mere  recognition  of 
duty  well  performed,  and  the  glory  which  attaches  be¬ 
cause  of  his  connection  with  a  house  that  enjoys  suprem¬ 
acy  in  its  field.  This  incentive  must  be  material  and 
concrete !  It  must  be  in  good  gold  coin  of  the  realm. 
But  to  receive  more  wages  he  must  exert  himself 
more  to  gain  the  more.  How  shall  we  measure  the  re- 
sujts  of  his  efforts — individually  or  collectively?  It  is 
generally  found  more  expedient  to  do  something  than 
nothing  at  all,  so  the  following  plan  was  based  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  if  the  men  supervising  the  selling 
force  could  produce  greater  sales  with  the  same  comple¬ 
ment,  they  would  have  accomplished  that  which  all  or¬ 
ganizations  are  working  toward  as  their  ultimate  goal — 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  doing  business,  yet  still  main¬ 
taining  or  improving  the  service  to  its  patrons. 

This  Section  Managers’  Bonus  Plan  was  put  into 
operation  at  Macy’s  beginning  August  1st,  1925,  and 
the  first  season  ended  February  1st,  1926.  In  other 


words,  the  bonus  is  distributed  every  twenty-six  weeks; 
and  although  we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  perfect,  I  shall 
ask  you  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  has  been  effective 
and  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

The  Macy  System 

The  Macy  plan  involves  the  paying  of  a  bonus  to  all 
Floor  Superintendents,  Assistant  Superintendents,  Sup¬ 
ervisors  and  Section  Managers.  Remember  that  the 
personnel  and  service  is  supervised  by  the  Floor  Super¬ 
intendent  and  his  assistant,  next  the  Floor  Supervisor, 
and  then  the  Section  Manager. 

So  far  as  the  Floormen  are  concerned,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  them,  and  who  will  directly  affect  the  cost 
of  selling?  There  are  the  Salesclerks — full  time,  part 
time,  per  diem  and  contingent ;  Stock  clerks — full  time, 
part  time  and  per  diem ;  Clericals  engaged  in  directly 
assisting  in  the  selling — both  full  time  and  part  time. 
Therefore,  the  cost  of  selling  in  this  case  is  arrived  at 
by  adding  all  the  salaries  of : 

1 —  Salesclerks — Full  time,  part  time,  per  diem  and 
contingent 

2 —  Stock  Clerks — Full  time  and  part  time 

.1 — Clericals — Clerks — full  time  and  part  time 

■1 — Section  Managers 

.S — Supervisors 

() — Assistant  Floor  Superintendents 

7 — Superintendents 

against  the  net  sales  produced  on  each  selling  floor. 

Selling  Costs  Per  Hour 

Having  established  this  actual  selling  cost  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  twenty-six  weeks  for  1924,  1923  and  1922  for 
the  Fall  season ;  and  those  for  1922,  1923  and  1924  and 
1925  for  the  Spring  season,  we  selected  the  selling  cost 
or  percentage  of  the  Fall  season  of  1924  as  the  figure 
to  shoot  at,  and  the  following  percentages  were  set 
as  the  cost-of-selling  for  each  floor : 


Basement  . 5.87% 

Street  Floor  . 4.75 

2nd  Floor  . 4.76 

3rd  Floor  . 4.62 

4th  Floor  . 5.73 

5th  Floor  .  6.01 

6th  Floor  4.86 


7th  Floor  (  Omitted  because  all  clerks  on  an  all-com¬ 
mission  basis) 

Of  course  we  acknowledge  that  the  factors  which 
enter  to  lower  or  raise  this  cost  percentage  with  which 
we  are  dealing  are  not  by  any  means  all  within  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Section  Manager;  hence  it  is  easily  con¬ 
ceivable  that  a  particular  set  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
(the  buyers’  particularly  fortunate  choice  of  merchan¬ 
dise  well  advertised)  may  arise  to  cut  this  percentage 
appreciably  below  the  established  base.  Although  in  that 
case  we  would  then  be  paying,  perhaps,  an  undeserved 
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honus — which,  when  it  is  known  or  suspected  is  almost 
as  had  psychology  as  undercutting  bonus  rates,  we  de¬ 
cided  tt)  go  through  the  first  season  and  take  the  risk. 
1  might  add  that  whatever  were  the  circumstances,  the 
cost  percentage  began  to  immediately  decline,  after 
we  had  put  the  plan  into  operation. 

How  Floornien  Benefit 

Having  established  the  Floor  cost  jjercentage  we 
figured  the  savings  for  each  floor  individually,  and  the 
participation  of  the  bonus  was  lietween  the  Floor  Super¬ 
intendents,  their  Assistants,  Supervisors  and  Section 
Managers  on  each  floor,  provided  they  were  in  our 
employ  on  the  first  of  February  and  had  been  on  the 
payroll  for  thirteen  weeks  during  the  season.  These 
share  in  one-half  of  the  amount  saved  in  equal  amounts 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  weeks  worked,  except 
that  the  Floor  Superintendent  receives  twice  the  amount 
paid  to  the  others  named  above. 

So  that  its  workings  shall  be  more  easily  understood, 
the  following  is  an  example  of  how  the  lionus  oi)erates : 
Let  us  take  the  cost  percentage  of  the  Fifth  Floor 
which,  as  above  determined,  is  6.01%.  As  sales  in¬ 
crease  and  salaries  decrease,  this  cost  percentage  will 
decrease.  If,  during  the  season,  the  cost  i)ercentage  in¬ 
creases,  no  bonus  will  be  earned.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  decreases  to  5.71%  and  the  sales  are  $3,000,000, 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  $9,000. 

One  half  of  the  saving,  or  $4,500,  will  be  paid  out 


to  the  Floor  Superintendents,  Assistants,  Supervisors 
and  Section  Managers  on  the  floor  who  have  worked  at 
least  thirteen  weeks  during  the  season.  Dividing  this 
amount,  $4,500,  equally  among  one  assistant,  three 
supervisors,  and  fifteen  section  managers,  and  one 
Superintendent  (who  is  counted  as  two  units)  equals 
$214.18.  This  means  that  the  Floor  Siq)erintendent  will 
receive  $428.56,  and  each  of  the  others  $214.28. 

Weekly  Statements 

To  add  zest  and  interest  to  the  game,  the  Floor 
Superintendents  were  furnished  each  week  with  a 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  sales  and  sale  salaries 
against  the  same  period  of  a  year  ago;  also  the  cumu¬ 
lative  selling  percentage  at  the  end  of  each  week,  ac¬ 
cumulated  from  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and,  of 
course,  the  total  season’s  selling  percentage  of  last  year. 
This  enabled  all  concerned  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
were  making  a  saving  or  holding  their  own,  and  also 
provided  quite  some  competition  between  the  different 
floors. 

Having  fixed  the  selling  cost  percentages  for  the 
season  by  each  floor,  that  percentage  will  hold  good  for 
the  seasons  to  come,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  some  adjustments  where  it  is  found  that  the 
fixed  cost  {percentage  was  too  high  or  too  low  to  be 
used  as  a  good,  permanent  and  just  basis  upon  which 
to  measure  true  savings  by  increased  and  sustained 
effort. 


Report  on  Compensation  Plans  for  Selling  Employees 

Recommendations  by  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division. 


'^pHE  EMPLOYEES  of  every  store  are  one  of  its 
vital  forces.  Nothing  builds  good  will  as  readily  as 
contented  employees,  and  contented  employees  will  be 
loyal  when  their  compensation  is  determined  by  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  so  equitable  as  to  be  mutually  agreeable 
to  Ixpth  the  store  owner  and  the  employee.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  finds  the  following  methods  of  compensation  in 
actual  operation  throughout  the  country; 

Straight  commission  with  drawing  account 
Salary  plus  commission  on  net  sales 
Salary  plus  commission  on  gross  sales 
Straight  salary  plus  P.  M’s. 

Salary  plus  commission  on  sales  over  a  quota 
Straight  salary 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  all  these  methods 
of  compensation  show  a  more  or  less  selfish  desire  on 
the  part  of  store  owners  to  induce  more  sales  without 
just  consideration  of  the  salesperson,  who,  as  previous¬ 
ly  stated,  is  so  vital  a  force  in  the  successful  operation 
of  a  store. 

The  Quota  Basis 

For  example,  the  quota  basis.  What  store  owner  can 
truthfully  say  that  salespeople  were  at  any  time  ever 
consulted  or  their  opinion  asked  as  to  the  justification  of 
the  quota  system  of  compensation?  What  justification 
is  there,  to  be  willing  to  allow  a  certain  selling  cost 
in  a  given  department  to  be  the  quota,  and  then  reduce 
the  percentage  on  the  excess  to  about  one-half?  Is  it 


not  obvious  that  if  the  employee  is  being  paid  a  suffici¬ 
ently  high  wage,  the  store  is  entitled  to  the  profits  on 
the  increased  sales  over  the  quota  ? 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  payment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  over  a  quota  is  an  acknowledgement  to  the 
salespeople  that  they  are  not  being  properly  paid.  The 
quota  method  of  compensation  appears  to  be  a  method 
which  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  store 
owner  who  uses  this  system  no  doubt  is  prompted  by 
proper  motives,  and  desires  his  salespeople  to  earn  the 
bonus,  but  invariably  he  holds  out  this  bonus  as  an 
inducement  to  increased  sales,  instead  of  paying  a 
proper  wage  and  so  managing  his  departments  through 
his  buyers  and  executives  as  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  loyalty  and  efficiency  from  his  salespeople. 

Salespeople  do  not  like  the  quota  system  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  their  earnings.  Good  salespeople 
whose  percentage  of  returns  is  very  small  are  penal¬ 
ized  by  being  charged  with  returns  which  necessarily 
must  be  pro-rated  because  customers  do  not  always 
return  the  sales  check  with  the  merchandise. 

Why  Method  Is  Unfair 

The  quota  system  is  obviously  unfair  to  salespeople 
who  are  in  departments  where  the  sales  are  small  but 
many.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  percentage  on 
their  excess  over  a  quota  would  be  smaller  in  amount 
than  in  departments  where  higher  priced  merchandise 
is  sold,  and  the  sales  are  less  frequent.  Within  the  same 
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departments  merchandise  in  one  section  may  be  high 
priced  and  move  fast,  yet  the  quota  for  the  entire  de¬ 
partment  is  the  same. 

The  quota  system  is  unfair  to  salespeople  for  the 
reason  that  salespeople  are  generally  speaking,  not  told 
how  the  quota  figure  is  arrived  at,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  explained  to  the  salespeople  were  they 
curious  to  know.  Furthermore,  it  would  seem  to  be 
undesirable  to  tell  a  salesperson  your  department  per¬ 
centage  figure  in  arriving  at  her  quota. 

Another  unfair  feature  of  the  quota  system  is  that 
every  store  has  certain  departments  that  do  not  con¬ 
sistently,  year  after  year,  increase  their  business.  If 
the  selling  cost  for  the  quota  is  determined  on  past 
performances  of  the  department,  the  business  must 
necessarily  increase  in  the  department  before  the  sales¬ 
person  can  get  any  commission  over  his  quota. 

The  quota  system  is  unfair  in  this  respect.  A  sales¬ 
person  earning  $15.00  per  week  is  given  a  quota  based 
on  that  rate.  A  salesperson  in  the  same  department 
earning  $20  per  week  is  given  a  quota  based  on  her 
rate.  Both  salespeople  sell  in  excess  of  the  quota.  The 
lower  priced  salesi)erson  receives  more  bonus  than  the 
higher  priced  salesperson,  because  of  her  lower  quota. 
This  is  obviously  unfair.  The  higher  priced  salesperson 
is  naturally  worth  the  higher  rate,  or  he  would  not  be 
receiving  it. 

Straight  Salary  Best 

It  is  your  committee’s  opinion  that  a  straight  salary 
basis  is  after  all  the  best  method,  even  though  it  be  the 
oldest.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  your  salesperson’s 
compensation  is  acknowledged  only  at  the  amount  which 
appears  on  the  payroll.  The  extra  compensation  earned 
is  forgotten,  and  your  competitor  can  and  will  induce 
away  your  good  salespersons  by  the  oflFer  of  a  slight 
increase  in  the  fixed  weekly  salary,  even  though  such 
increase  be  less  than  his  extra  earnings.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  a  salesperson  applying  for  a  positioft  in  any 
department  store  has  ever  asked  the  interviewer  in  the 
Employment  Department  if  the  compensation  is  on  a 
quota  basis. 

Your  committee  feels  that  the  store  owner  discarded 
the  straight  salary  payment  influenced  rather  by  the  fact 


that  there  was  not  a  definite  control  of  selling  cost. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  more  enlightened  store 
management  and  highly  trained  departments  to  govern 
store  activities. 

If  your  Auditing  Department  within  three  days  after 
pay  day  will  promptly  supply  your  store  manager’s 
office  with  the  individual  selling  cost  of  each  individual 
for  the  week  just  paid,  his  office  will  at  once  adopt 
measures  to  protect  the  department  from  a  too  high 
selling  cost. 

Close  Supervision  Needed 

Therefore,  it  becomes  a  fact  in  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  system  of  straight  salary  is  not  wrong, 
but  the  method  of  experimenting  in  the  past  has  been 
wrong  and  the  system  has  been  condemned  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  supervision.  It  is  a  fact  that  straight 
salary  requires  very  close  supervision,  but  overshadow¬ 
ing  that  disadvantage,  or  the  time  consumed  in  this 
sujjervision,  is  the  fact  of  having  a  contented  sales 
force,  of  being  able  to  predetermine  in  advance  of  your 
season  the  amount  of  money  you  will  spend  for  selling 
forces;  the  flexibility  of  transferring  salespeople  from 
non-busy  to  busy  departments ;  the  flexibility  of  having 
salesf>eople  in  dull  times  do  stock  work  or  other  work 
without  any  confusion  of  pay,  and  last  but  not  least 
of  having  your  people  justly  appraise  you  by  the  amount 
which  they  receive  in  their  weekly  pay  envelope. 

Selling  cost  can  always  be  equalized  on  a  straight 
salary  basis,  because  of  the  fact  that  while  increases  m 
salary  are  bound  to  occur,  and  can  be  properly  given 
where  merited,  under  the  straight  salary  plan,  your 
personnel  department  would  maintain  equalization  it 
minimum  wage  people  in  all  departments  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  selling  cost  under  the  straight  salary  plan. 

When  the  compensation  becomes  too  high  for  the 
selling  cost  in  a  given  department,  it  is  generally  possi¬ 
ble  to  transfer  such  worthy  people  to  departments 
where  the  selling  cost  would  not  be  adversely  affected. 


Advisory  Committee:  Joseph  M.  Meyers,  Chairman; 
James  H.  Paswaters,  Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Chester  C. 
Curtis. 


Merchandising  the  Shoe  Department 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

sharply  to  the  high  point  of  135  for  December.  The 
range  of  extremes  thus  was  from  the  low  point  of  63 
for  August  to  the  high  point  of  135  for  December. 

In  the  case  of  all  six  stores,  the  seasonal  movement 
in  each  instance  showed  the  same  pattern  of  ups  and 
downs  at  almost  exactly  the  same  time,  the  difference 
being  only  in  the  severity  of  the  fluctuations.  Compar¬ 
ing  this  seasonal  movement  of  sales  in  women’s  shoe 
departments  with  the  seasonal  fluctuations  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  in  all  departments,  it  was  noted  that 
department  store  sales  in  general  reached  a  higher  peak 
in  December  than  did  the  sales  in  women’s  shoe  de¬ 
partments  for  the  six  stores  studied,  but  that  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  general  sales  figure  showed 


less  variation  from  the  average  month  than  did  the 
figures  for  women’s  shoe  departments.  At  one  point 
the  seasonal  tendency  in  sales  in  shoe  departments  de¬ 
parted  sharply  from  the  seasonal  tendency,  for  general 
sales  turned  downward  at  the  end  of  May  whereas  the 
curve  for  sales  of  women’s  shoes  turned  upwards  at 
this  point,  turning  down,  however,  at  the  end  of  June. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  preliminary  report.  Many  important  problems  of 
shoe  department  operation  have  not  yet  been  touched 
on  in  this  study.  For  instance,  there  are  the  problems  of 
advertising  and  other  means  of  sales  promotion,  those 
of  forecasting  styles,  and  numerous  specific  problems  of 
buying.  When  this  study  has  been  completed,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  all  the  cases,  disguised  as  to  names  and 
circumstances,  of  course,  will  be  made  available  in  pub¬ 
lished  form,  together  with  a  complete  summary  of  con¬ 
clusions. 
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Two  and  a  Half 
Million  Dollars 

Invested  in  National  Cash  Register 
equipment  by  department  stores  in  1925 

During  1925  the  department  stores  of  America  in¬ 
vested  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in 
National  Cash  Registers  and  O.  K.  Charge  Phones. 

The  user,  with  years  of  experience  in  the  use  of  this  equip¬ 
ment,  reordered.  The  new  store  included  it  as  one  of  the 
first  considerations  in  planning.  The  established  store 
which  had  not  used  it  previously  installed  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  equipment. 

The  reasons  for  this  record  year  are  very  clear.  National 
Cash  Register  equipment  in  department  stores  speeds  up 
service,  reduces  expense  and  helps  to  increase  business. 
Its  results  can  be  very  definitely  measured. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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How  One  Store  Trains  Its  Floormen  on  the  Job 

The  First  Step  Is  Six  Days  Actual  Selling  Experience  in 
Store,  Then  a  Thorough  Schooling  in  System  and  Operation 

Address  by  Frank  Lf.vi,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  the  Personnel  Group 


The  type  of  organization  determines  the  duties 
of  the  floor  man,  or  section  manager,  as  he  is 
called  in  Macy’s.  Since  we  have  centralized  man¬ 
agement,  the  section  manager  is  the  intermediary  lie- 
tween  the  customer  and  the  store  and  within  its  juris¬ 
diction  represents  the  general  manager  in  the  handling 
of  all  transactions.  He  is  responsible  for  the  service  of 
his  department ;  he  is  responsible  for  the  personnel 
of  his  department. 

In  order  that  the  section  manager  be  proiierly  fitted  to 
do  his  work,  we  feel  it  necessary  that  he  go  through  an 
intensive  course  of  training  dealing  with  every  jfliase 
of  the  management.  The  training  liegins  the  moment 
the  section  manager  is  employed,  and  for  the  first  six 
days  following  his  employment  he  acts  as  a  sales  clerk, 
selling  in  the  various  dejiartments  of  the  store. 

.\dvantape8  of  Plan 

The  advantage  to  the  store  and  the  advantage  to  the 
section  manager  'in  having  him  sell  is,  first,  that  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  type  or  types  of  Macy 
customers,  not  as  a  section  manager,  hut  first  as  a  sales 
clerk. 

Second,  he  learns  the  Macy  sales  check  system,  not 
as  a  section  manager,  hut  as  a  sales  clerk. 


Third,  he  becomes  familiar  to  some  extent  with  the 
location  of  the  various  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Fourth,  he  l)ecomes  acquainted  with  other  section 
managers  and  by  this  contact  gets  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  position. 

Fifth,  he  gets  first-hand  information  regarding  the 
problems  of  the  sales  force.  Since  he  has  charge  of  the 
sales  force,  he  must  understand  their  problems  thor¬ 
oughly. 

During  the.se  first  six  days  he  has  no  contact  with 
the  instructor  of  section  managers  in  the  store,  other 
than  meeting  the  instructor  of  section  managers  the 
first  morning  of  his  employment.  At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing,  some  of  the  duties  that  the  section  managers  per¬ 
form  are  pointed  out  to  him.  He  is  told  little  else 
about  the  organization,  and  we  leave  that  for  him  to 
find  out  during  the  first  si.x  days. 

The  Intensive  Work 

On  the  seventh  day  of  em])loyment  he  is  transferred 
to  section  manager  training.  During  the  following  eight 
days,  or  from  the  .seventh  to  the  fourteenth  day,  in¬ 
clusive,  he  gets  intensive  training  in  store  organization. 
He  is  given  the  organization  and  the  policies  of  the 
organization.  \Ve  show  him  the  different  divisions  of 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Personnel  Group 

Chairman  Emeritus 

Chairman 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince 

Mrs.  Isabelle  Brandow 

Inez  Kjellstrom 

Prince  School 

Lord  &  Taylor 

Thalheimer’s  ; 

.  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York 

Richmond,  Va.  i 

Vice-Chairman  for  Nciv  England 

Vice-Chairman  for  Mid- Atlantic 

Vice-Chairman  for  South 

Richard  E.  Steed 

Delos  Walker 

Inez  Kjellstrom 

Gladding  Dry  Goods  Company 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc. 

Thalheimer’s 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York 

Richmond,  Va. 

Vice-Chairman  for  Mid-West 

Vice-Chairman  for  West 

Caroline  Rita  Holt 

Ruth  Fisher 

Marshal  Hale 

Efifird’s  Dept.  Store 

Herpolsheimer’s 

Hale  Brothers 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Isabel  Craig  Bacon 

William  H.  Bixby 

Stanley  Roth 

Federal  Board  of  Vocational 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company 

Education 

Boston,  Mass. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Genevieve  Gordon 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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the  store,  merchandising,  finance,  publicity.  We  point 
out  definitely  just  where  and  within  what  group  his 
jurisdiction  lies.  We  take  him  to  the  assistant  sujjerin- 
tendent  of  training  in  charge  of  the  non-selling  train¬ 
ing  division,  who  tells  him  something  of  the  work, 
riie  superintendent  formally  introduces  him  so  there¬ 
fore  when  he  is  on  the  floor  he  will  know  whom  to  call 
on  regarding  merchandising  problems  for  his  sales 
force. 

Then  begins  the  intensive  sales  training.  He  does 
work  with  the  section  managers  on  the  floor.  He  ob¬ 
serves  the  opening  and  closing  of  departments.  He 
spends  some  time  with  the  superintendent  at  his  desk, 
everything  having  Ijeen  arranged  by  the  training  de¬ 
partment  representative.  He  also  gets  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  other  departments  with  which  he  may  come 
into  contact.  He  gets  a  knowledge  of  the  delivery,  the 
receiving,  the  bureau  of  adjustments,  the  controllers’ 
office. 

Returns  and  Delivery 

Let  us  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  intensive  train¬ 
ing.  The  first  thing  we  take  up  with  him  is  the  way 
merchandise  is  handled  when  it  is  returned  to  the  store 
either  by  our  wagon  or  express  or  parcel  ])ost.  He  not 
only  sees  how  the  work  is  done,  but  he  goes  around 
with  the  section  manager  who  does  that  work  and 
assists  him  for  one  morning.  In  the  afternoon  he  goes 
through  the  delivery  and  sees  how  merchandise  that  has 
been  sold  on  the  lloor  is  delivered  to  the  customers. 
He  also  goes  to  a  return  ro(»m  in  our  delivery  and  he 
sees  how  the  merchandise  that  has  l)een  returned  is 
handled  by  the  delivery  and  how  it  is  prepared  for  him 
to  be  received  on  the  floor.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  after 
he  has  finished  delivery,  the  training  representative  in 
charge  of  delivery  goes  over  the  work  with  him. 

The  following  day  the  section  manager  goes  to  the 
tube  room.  There  he  sees  how  our  transactions  made 
out  on  the  floor  are  handled  by  the  cashiers  in  the 
tube  rooms.  He  sees  how  the  refunds  and  the  ex¬ 
changes  are  taken  care  of  there.  An  hour  and  a  half 
of  the  second  day  is  spent  in  the  Receiving  Department, 
during  which  time  the  Training  representative  takes 
the  new  man  through  the  Department  and  explains  its 
working.  Nobody  but  people  in  the  marking  room  are 
allowed  to  mark  merchandise.  It  is  extremely  import¬ 
ant  that  the  section  manager  know  this  and  know  the 
people  who  do  the  actual  marking  of  the  merchandise. 

Complaints  Studied 

On  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  intensive  training 
he  goes  through  the  bureau  of  adjustments.  He  sees 
how  complaints  are  handled  from  the  beginning  until 
the  customer  has  been  satisfied.  He  not  only  sees  how 
the  complaint  has  been  handled,  but  handles  the  com¬ 
plaint  himself  and  makes  the  adjustment.  He  realizes 
the  problems  of  the  tracer  or  bureau  of  adjustment 
representative  who  comes  to  the  floor  in  order  to  seek 
information  regarding  the  adjustment. 

On  the  fifth  day  he  goes  to  the  controller’s  office. 
There  he  sees  the  tieup  of  the  organization  and  how 
sales  checks  are  audited ;  first,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
department  receiving  credit  for  the  sale;  second,  for 


L.  S.  Donaldson  Co. 
Minneapolis 

C  justcompkhd the instal- 

UU  !  •  lation  of  our  new  Infant  Section. 

W'e  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  adiising  you 
that  the  fixtures  furnished  by  you  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  are  far  above  our  expectations  in  workman¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  being  practical  and  good  looking. 

“Also  we  should  like  to  thank  you  for  the  very  val¬ 
uable  service  rendered  in  planning  a  new  infants 
department;  the  new  corset,  merino  underwear  and 
bobbing  shop.  W'e  sincerely  believe  that  this  section 
of  our  Second  floor  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  store 
in  the  northwest. " 

Here  is  enthusiasm  indeed!  But  it  is  not 
at  all  exceptional  in  the  case  of  Welch- 
Wilmarth  installations.  Our  correspondence 
files  are  full  of  letters  enthusiastically  recom¬ 
mending  our  installations.  This  is  tme,  not 
only  because  of  their  beauty  but  because 
Welch -Wilmarth’s  planning  and  fixtures  are 
founded  on  four  business  fundamentals — 
First:  Display  that  attracts  sales;  Second:  Store 
arrangement  to  save  sales  time;  Third:  Plan¬ 
ning  to  turn  floor  space  into  sales  space; 
Fourth:  Creating  an  atmosphere  that  invites 
sales.  The  net  of  it  is  more  sales  and  more 
profits,  which  is  the  aim  and  object  of  every 
business  institution. 

Store  executives  are  invited  to  write  us  for  an 
individual  study  and  report  on  their  stores, 
which  is  offered  without  obligation. 

Write  us  for  our  latest  booklet — “Planning 
Stores  for  More  Profit.” 

WELCH -WILMARTH  CORP. 

Stun  planners,  designers  and  manufacturers  of  fine  store  fixtures 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

London  Representatives:  Courtney  Pope  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Tottenham,  London,  N.  15,  England 


Representatives  in  principal  cities 
Consult  your  local  telephone  book 
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the  purpose  of  seeing  how  the  sales  clerk  receives  his 
commission,  how  the  refunds  are  made  by  the  section 
managers  on  the  floor  and  deducted  from  the  total 
amount  of  sales.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day 
he  goes  back  to  the  Training  Department  and  goes  over 
the  work  to  date,  clearing  up  any  misunderstandings 
which  may  have  occurred  in  the  various  departments. 

The  following  day  is  spent  on  the  floor.  The  section 
manager  reports  alraut  eight-thirty.  Then  he  goes  to 
the  floor,  where  he  spends  the  entire  day.  The  work 
of  that  day  is  previously  arranged  by  the  training  rep¬ 
resentative  so  that  the  section  manager  when  he  goes 
into  the  department  is  received  by  the  sujjerintendent 
and  is  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  work.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  or  at  a  quarter  of  six,  he  reports  to  the  Train¬ 
ing  Department  and  after  a  few  minutes’  talk  on  the 
work  he  leaves  the  store. 

Work  Is  Reviewed 

The  following  day  all  the  work  of  training  is  gone 
over.  The  sales  checks  are  gone  over,  the  tube  room, 
the  bureau  of  adjustment,  the  controller’s  office.  The 
training  representative  then  gives  the  section  manager 
hypothetical  problems  and  gets  a  reaction  from  the 
section  manager  as  to  how  he  has  grasped  the  work. 

If  at  any  time  the  training  representative  feels  the 
section  manager  either  isn’t  getting  the  work  or  feels 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  work  before  the 
training  is  completed,  he  may  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  assistant  general  manager  that  this  person  either 
be  laid  off  or  transferred.  I  have  found  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  employment  office  doesn’t  get  everything 
out  of  a  person  when  it  interviews  him  at  the  time 
of  application.  Some  people  who  are  mighty  anxious 
for  jobs  tell  the  employment  office  everything  but  the 
truth,  so  it  is  up  to  the  training  representative  to  dig 


down  and  get  the  truth,  either  during  the  course  of 
training  or  before  it  is  completed. 

The  final  day  of  training  is  taken  up  in  going  over 
the  previous  work.  During  the  conversation,  or  during 
the  previous  day’s  conversation,  we  try  to  get  an  idea 
as  to  what  department  the  section  manager  would  like 
to  work  in.  He  may  like  furniture,  rugs,  or  one  of 
the  other  departments  in  the  store.  Then  we  t^  to 
place  him  in  a  department  that  meets  with  his  liking. 

Follow-Up  Plan 

Closing  the  last  day  of  training,  we  again  explain 
some  of  the  store  policy,  point  out  to  him  the  duties 
of  the  section  manager,  explain  how  he  should  treat 
customers,  explain  the  Macy  policy  of  treating  cus¬ 
tomers,  handling  adjustments.  Then  the  training  rep¬ 
resentative  makes  a  recommendation  to  the  assistant 
general  manager  that  this  person  be  transferred  to  a 
department.  That  completes  the  so-called  training  and 
then  the  follow-up  begins. 

Within  three  days  after,  the  training  representative 
goes  around  to  the  new  section  manager  on  the  floor, 
stays  with  him  from  anywhere  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  see  how  he  conducts  himself,  clears  up 
misunderstandings  w'hich  may  have  occurred  since  the 
section  manager  was  placed  in  a  department.  If  there 
are  any  misunderstandings,  they  are  cleared  up.  About 
a  week  after  that,  the  training  representative  then  makes 
another  visit  to  see  how  the  work  is  progressing.  In 
other  words,  after  the  section  manager  has  left  the 
Training  Department  he  doesn’t  lose  contact  with  it. 
The  training  representative  keeps  in  continual  touch 
with  the  section  manager  so  that  we  not  only  know  how 
he  is  getting  along  but  we  find  out  when  he  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  a  department  and  if  he  has  changed  his 
mind  he  is  jiermitted  to  go  to  another  department. 


Policies  for  Training  and  Promotion  of  Junior  Employees 

Address  by  Harriet  E.  Heath,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  the  Personnel  Group 


J  UNIORS  in  most  stores  are  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  who  hold  some  one 
of  the  following  positions :  Messenger,  Clerical,  Stock, 
Parcel  Carrier,  Inspector  or  Inspector-Cashier.  These 
Juniors  may  be  our  future  buyers,  merchandise  men 
and  women  or  department  heads  if  they  are  well  chosen, 
well  trained  and  promoted  to  the  job  ahead.  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  and  Company  count  among  their  most  success¬ 
ful  Executives  some  who  started  as  Inspectors.  One 
of  our  merchandise  women  held  the  position  of  Insp)ec- 
tor  at  $2.50  a  week  and  our  Store  Supjerintendent 
started  as  a  messenger  boy. 

Close  cooperation  between  the  Training,  the  Employ¬ 
ment  and  the  Operating  departments  is  very  necessary 
to  give  our  Juniors  the  chance  to  get  ahead. 

Several  types  of  training  work  are  given  to  them, 
pxirticularly  our  Inspectors  and  Cashier-Inspectors,  by 
a  member  of  the  Training  Dep>artment. 

Training  for  the  Job 

This  consists  of  four  lessons  in  the  class  room  taking 


up  all  saleschecks  with  explanation  of  the  following 
points : 

1.  Inspection  of  saleschecks  for  completeness  and 
accuracy. 

2.  Checking  of  saleschecks  with  merchandise  for 
kinds  of  merchandise,  condition,  quantity  and  price. 

3.  Stamping  of  saleschecks. 

4.  Actual  wrapping  of  merchandise. 

Two  lessons  in  cashiering  are  given  to  an  Insp)ector 
after  two  weeks  of  training  on  the  job  as  an  Insp)ector. 
She  then  becomes  a  cashier-insp)ector.  Practical  train¬ 
ing  in  op)eration  for  both  insp)ectors  and  cashiers  is 
given  to  the  new  inspector  or  cashier  by  an  old  in- 
spjector  or  cashier  at  the  desk.  Our  best  insp)ectors  and 
cashiers  act  as  spx)nsors  in  the  training  of  the  new 
pjeople. 

Training  on  the  Job 

Group  meetings  are  held  three  times  a  week  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  except  the  Christmas  and  vacation  seasons. 
A  ticket  system  for  check  up  on  attendance  is  used. 
Each  Division  Sup)erintendent  is  given  tickets  for  all 
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A  Highly  Profitable 
Investment 

That  is  why  hundreds  of 
the  best  organized  com¬ 
panies  in  America  reorder 
more  and  more  Walkers 
for  their  city  route  fleets* 

When  you  standardize  on 
the  simpler,  more  durable 
Walker,  you  find  unex¬ 
pected  profits  and  savings 
in  many  directions.  May 
we  make  a  study  of  your 
city  route  delivery  require¬ 
ments  and  demonstrate 
how  Walkers  will  make 
money  for  you. 

WALKER 

VEHICLE  COMPANY 

Leading  Manufacturer  of  Electric  Street  Truck* 

CHICAGO 


WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

isniiLii  lowest  TRUCKING  COST  on  CITV  ROUTES  SSSS5SSSSB 


^Walker  Electric  Trucks  are  made 
by  one  of  the  oldest,  reliable  and 
leading  truck  companies.  When  you 
standardize  on  Walkers  you  are  in¬ 
suring  against  operating  “orphan” 
trucks. 


qWalkers  are  a  highly  profitable 
investment.  As  always  with  a 
quality  truck,  you  find  many  un¬ 
expected  sources  of  profit  and 
saving. 

qWalkers  keep  the  streets  three 
himdred  days  a  year.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  prevent  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  They  practically  do  away 
with  the  need  of  keeping  up  spare 
trucks. 


qWalkers  enable  you  to  organize 
your  city  route  delivery  schedule 
and  maintain  it  like  clockwork. 


qWalkers  have  plenty  of  speed  and  mile¬ 
age  for  all  city  route  requirements.  They 
are  unequalled  for  many-stop  city  routes. 
qWalkers  enable  your  drivers  to  dress  and 
function  as  salesmen — a  surprisingly  im¬ 
portant  source  of  increased  profits. 
^Mechanically  the  Walker  Electric  is 
simple,  compact,  durable  and  satisfactory. 
qThe  prestige  of  a  business  is  increased  by 
using  quality  Walkers. 
qThe  list  of  Walker  owners  reads  like  a 
“blue  book”  of  American  business.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  Walker  owners  reorder  regiilarly. 

qCet  the  experienced  testimony  of  Walker 
users  and  you  also  will  become  a  Walker 
owner — because  Walker  fleets  make  possible 
the  same  economical,  profitable  operation 
outside  the  plant  that  every  business  is 
seeking  to  attain  among  its  inside  or¬ 
ganization. 
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cashier-inspectors  and  inspectors  in  his  section.  He 
divides  his  group  into  three  sections  and  sends  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  to  each  meeting  every  week.  The  tickets 
are  returned  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  be  used 
again  the  following  week. 

All  new  system,  errors  in  system  and  service  fea¬ 
tures  are  taken  up  at  these  group  meetings.  Demon¬ 
stration  and  actual  wrapping  of  all  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  part  of  the  regular  plan.  Actual  examples  of 
poor  wrapping  are  shown  at  this  meeting. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects  taken  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1925 — 

Changes  in  Salescheck  System 

New  Time  System 

Use  of  System  Manuals 

Directory  Contest 

New  Forms  and  their  uses 

Discussion  of  cashier-inspector’s  manual 

Reduction  of  wrong  addresses 

Use  of  lantern  to  show  incorrect  saleschecks 

New  system  of  gift  wrapping 

Training  of  new  inspectors 

Talks  given  by  representatives  from  different  depart¬ 
ments 

Cooperation  wtih  the  adjustment  department  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  errors 

Tone  of  voice  and  enunciation  in  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion 
Health 

A  continuous  follow-up  is  made  for  insjiecting,  wrap¬ 
ping  and  cashiering.  Errors  are  received  from  the 
Audit,  Delivery  and  Adjusting  Departments  and  the 
individuals  making  errors  are  interviewed.  Daily  De¬ 
livery  Inspection  is  made  by  the  supervisors  for  poor 
wrapping.  Packages  are  returned  to  inspectors  and  cor¬ 
rected.  Cashier-inspectors  in  groups  of  three  to  four 
make  daily  inspections  of  wrapping  at  the  delivery  belt 
and  turn  in  a  written  rejxjrt  to  the  Inspection  office. 
Packages  are  opened  up  and  many  surprises  are  found 
in  notion  boxes ;  such  as  a  $5.00  silk  dress,  $30.00 
worth  of  yard  goods,  and  silk  underwear. 

Training  for  the  Job  Ahead 

In  order  to  give  our  Juniors  a  chance  to  know  what 
opportunities  for  the  future  exist  for  them  in  our  store 
a  Junior  Course  has  been  planned.  Juniors  may  re¬ 
quest  to  take  this  course,  or  may  be  selected  from  their 


section  by  the  Division  Superintendent  or  chosen  by 
the  Training  Director. 

The  course  is  given  twice  a  year  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  meeting  twice  a  week  and  ending  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Salesmanship  Class.  A  pin  is  awarded  to 
each  graduate.  This  course  is  often  considered  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  salesmanship  course.  Speakers  from 
representative  departments  give  talks  to  the  juniors. 
The  following  list  of  subjects  is  given: 

Special  services  U>  customers  and  co-workers 
lmiK>rtance  of  our  feet  to  our  work 
System  of  authorization  of  charges 
Object  of  the  course 
Store  organization 

.Adjustment  errors  caused  by  inspection  department 

C<Kiperation  with  the  delivery 

Work  of  the  audit  department 

Promotional  possibilities 

Preparation  for  selling 

Specific  ability  test  for  cashier- inspectors 

Spelling  test 

Health 

During  the  year  January  to  December  1925,  thirty- 
nine  cashier-inspectors  (thirty-five  girls  and  four  boys) 
were  transferred  to  other  departments  in  the  store, 
twenty-three  to  selling  departments  and  thirteen  to  non¬ 
selling  departments.  Selling  departments  often  request, 
through  the  employment  office,  the  transfer  of  some 
cashier-inspector  to  selling. 

The  non-selling  departments  to  which  transfers  were 
made  were  payroll  office,  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  advertising,  employment  office,  mail  orders, 
cashiers,  delivery  helpers,  comparison  office,  audit, 
credit  office  and  authorizers. 

A  promotional  list  according  to  age,  length  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  preference  for  selling  or  non-selling  positions 
is  kept  at  the  Inspection  Office.  When  a  request  is 
made  by  the  Employment  office  for  a  cashier-inspector 
to  fill  a  certain  position  individuals  are  sent  to  the  Em¬ 
ployment  office  for  interviews  and  chosen  according  to 
suitability  for  the  job. 

The  Employment  office  hires  all  Juniors  with  the 
thought  of  future  promotions  within  the  store  and  pre¬ 
fers  to  fill  all  vacancies  as  they  occur  by  transferring 
people  from  within  the  store  rather  than  hiring  people 
from  outside  the  store. 


New  Books  Which  Deal  Effectively  with  Retail  Problems 

•/ 


HEALTH  CONTROL  IN  MERCANTILE  LIFE— 
A  Problem  in  Conserving  Human  Energy;  by  Arthur 
Brewster  Emmons,  2nd,  M.  D. ;  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York;  Cloth;  234  pp. ;  $3.00. 

Do  you  know  how  much  human  waste  you  have  in 
your  store  due  to  the  correctable,  physical  defects  of 
your  employees?  Recently,  the  examination  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  of  over  1200  store  employees  showed,  according 
to  age  groups,  95%  to  99%  having  1  to  5  correctable 
physical  defects.  A  study  of  one  store  with  an  average 
population  of  4,000  for  the  years  between  Septemlier  1. 
1922  and  August  31.  1924,  showed  a  total  of  3%  of 
working  time  lost  from  disease.  What  can  be  done 
about  it? 


Dr.  Emmons  has  embodied  in  his  book  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  developing  a  health  service  which 
will  overcome  these  conditions.  This  book  is  specific¬ 
ally  addressed  to  department  store  managers,  store  per¬ 
sonnel  managers,  office  managers,  industrial  doctors 
and  nurses.  Any  store  or  office  conducting  health  work 
or  planning  to  conduct  health  work  for  its  employees 
will  find  all  the  best  recent  experience  and  procedure 
here  set  forth.  It  answers  all  the  concrete  questions  in 
the  field  of  store  and  office  health  service. 

It  treats  of  the  entire  organization  of  a  health  de¬ 
partment, — suggests  methods  of  initiation  and  oper¬ 
ation. — surveys  the  various  phases  of  medical  work, — 
physical  examinations,  follow-up,  visiting  nurse  service, 
dental  care,  etc.  These  are  all  treated  so  definitely  that 
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The  Photograph  Aboz’e  Shows  Part  of 
The  Installation  of  200  IVhiting  Ccles- 
tialite  Fixtures  In  The  IVanamaker 
Building  and  the  IVanamaker  Addition. 


On  The  Left  Is  a  Photograph  Of  The 
Music  Department  Where  Celestialite 
Fixtures  Were  First  Installed  As  A 
Test  In  the  John  IVanamaker  Store. 


How  THE  JOHN  WANAMAKER  STORE 
Picked  200  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures 


Invariably  Whiting  Celestialite  has  a  way  of  selling  itself. 

The  head  of  a  department  store  will  visit  one  of  his  merchant 
friends  and  notice  handsome  fixtures  shedding  soft  brilliant  light. 
He  is  astounded  to  see  how  closely  the  light  approaches  day  light — 
and  finds  on  investigation  that  it  is  Whiting  Celestialite. 

The  head  of  a  department  which  is  used  to  "try  out"  a  test 
installation  of  Whiting  Celestialite  finds  that  the  cheerful  day¬ 
like  atmosphere  makes  his  sales  climb,  tells  the  manager — and 
another  store  becomes  Whiting  Celestialite  equipped. 


Such  is  the  way  the  John  Wanamaker  store  of  New  York  se¬ 
lected  200  Whiting  Celestialite  fixtures  for  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  Wanamaker  Building  and  the  Wanamaker  Addition. 

First  a  few  were  tried  in  the  music  department  with  such 
success  that  a  few  months  later  John  Wanamaker 
“Put  Their  Lighting  Up  To  Whiting" 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  lighted  Whiting  Celestialite  fixture 
— if  you  doubt  its  ability  to  increase  sales,  let  us  put  a  test  installa¬ 
tion  in  your  store.  Very  likely,  you  too  will 

“Put  Your  Lighting  Up  To  Whiting” 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Incoq>orated,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 
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the  book  can  be  used  as  a  thorough,  practical  handbook. 

One  section  is  devoted  especially  to  the  smaller  stores 
which  cannot  afford  full-time  health  workers.  The 
needs  of  a  small  organization  are  discussed,  showing 
how  at  a  minimum  of  expense  it  may  give  its  employees 
effective  health  service. 

The  results  in  one  large  store  are  an  index  to  the 
success  of  this  work  in  other  organizations.  This  store 
in  1923-24  lost  9411  less  days  from  illness  than  in 
1922-23  and  1924-25  there  was  a  still  further  decrease 
of  16,159. 

LESSONS  IN  HARDWARE  S.ALESMANSHIP; 
by  Rivers  Peterson;  National  Retail  Hardware  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Indianapolis;  1926. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  addition  to  sales¬ 


manship  literature.  It  points  out  and  discusses  re¬ 
quisites  for  salesmanship  ability.  The  principles  are 
driven  home  by  the  use  of  concrete  examples. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  sales  analysis,  cover¬ 
ing  the  steps  through  which  the  sale  is  consummated 
and  ways  of  bringing  the  customer  to  the  buying  point 
are  suggested.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  questions 
relative  to  the  subject  matter.  These  questions  are 
formulated  to  give  the  salesman  an  opportunity  to  adapt 
the  information  and  advice  to  his  merchandise. 

The  book  is  writen  in  simple  forceful  language. 
Points  are  briefly  stated  and  are  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  illustrations  common  to  the  experience  of  all. 
In  addition,  it  has  an  added  value,  in  that  the  principles 
and  methods  it  states  are  applicable  not  only  to  hard¬ 
ware  but  to  any  merchandise. 


Delivery  Convention  Has  Business-Like  Program 

Details  of  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Philadelphia  Opening 
April  20  All  Completed — Exhibit  of  Equipment  a  Feature 


DELIX'ERY  e.xecutives,  garage  and  warehouse 
superintendents,  store  owners  and  managers  are 
coming  to  the  10th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association  in  larger  numbers  than  ever 
before.  The  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  20-21-22-23. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  the  Exhibition 
of  delivery  equipment  of  every  description.  There  will 
be  a  very  large  number  of  exhibits  representative  of 
the  best  products  in  this  field.  All  members  of  the 
Association,  whether  members  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association  or  not,  will  be  welcomed  at  the  meetings. 
The  complete  program  follows : 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  20th 

9 :00  A.  M.  Registration. 

10:00  A.  M.  Address  of  Welcome. 

Address  of  Chairman,  by  JOHN  C.  POGUE, 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  by  JOHN  V.  FINN,  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Metropolitan  Group  Activities,  by  FRED 
MONKS,  Jas.  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

11:00  A.  M.  Consolidated  Delivery,  by  C.  C.  HOLMES,  The 
Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1.30  P.  M.  Internal  Delivery  Round  Table. 

Figuring  Internal  Delii’ery  Department  Costs, 
by  W.  G.  BLODGETT,  The  Golden  Rule. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Parcel  Post,  speaker  to  be  announced. 
Delivery  Department  Cost  Classification  for 
the  Medium  She  Store,  by  C.  R.  E.ASON, 
Smith  &  Welton.  Norfolk.  Va. 

1 :30  P.  M.  External  Delivery  Round  Table 

Elimimition  of  Waste  in  Extertuil  Delwery,  by 
JOS.  HUSSON,  Eleto  Co..  New  York. 
.Motor  I’ehicle  Operating  Costs,  by  H.  G. 
F.\LLERIUS,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New 
York. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2l9t 

9:30  A.  M.  Delivery  Department  Organhation,  (For  Large 
Stores),  by  J.  A.  HANLEY,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(For  Medium  Size  Stores),  by  J.  W.  KIST- 
LER,  Hess  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Purchasing  Delivery  Department  Supplies,  by 
E.  M.  HORST,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Economy  in  Wrapping  and  Packing,  by  F.  E. 
BARCH,  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Delivery  Department  Insurance,  by  VV.  F.  KIM¬ 
BALL,  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Insurance 
Bureau. 

Election  of  Officers. 

1 :30  P.  M.  Internal  Delivery  Round  Table. 

Sheetwriting  Systems  Now  in  Use,  by  H.  H. 
BISHOP,  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toron¬ 
to,  Canada. 

Stubbing  Systems  Now  in  Use,  by  FRED 
MONKS,  Jas.  McCreery  &  Co..  New  York. 

1 :30  P.  M.  External  Delivery  Round  Table, 

When  and  Where  to  Use  Electric  Motor 
Trucks,  by  FRED  SMITH.  Eleto  Co..  New 
York. 

Correct  Chassis  Design  for  the  Delivery  Field, 
by  ROBERT  HEBRON.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  New  York. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  22nd 

9:30  A.  M.  Charging  Sales  Departments  for  Delivery  Ser¬ 
vices,  by  FRED  C.  SCH.\TZ.  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Delivering  Merchandise  Direct  front  Warehouses, 
by  C.  J.  H.ANLAN,  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

1:30  P.  M.  Internal  Delivery  Round  Table. 

Warehouse  Operating  Costs,  by  E.  A.  CUM¬ 
MINS.  Kaufmann's.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Delivery  Terminology,  \V.  E.  CLARK,  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

How  to  Handle  Return  Goods,  by  J.  A.  Mc- 
DERMOTT,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
How  to  Handle  C.  O.  D.  Deliveries,  by  W.  S. 
MARTIN,  A.  I.  Namm  &  Sons,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

1:30  P.  M.  External  Delivery  Round  Table. 

Delivery  Body  Design,  by  J.  E.  O’GARA, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Making  Deliveries  with  the  Unit  System,  by 
GEO.  LAUBACH,  B.  Nugent  &  Bro.  D.  G. 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Night  Loading  of  Package  Trucks,  by  J. 
TURNIER,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  23rd 

Inspection  Trips  Through  Stores,  Factories,  Warehouses,  etc. 
To  be  announced  later. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  m  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

For  ten  years  connected  with  medium  sized  store  as  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  handling  all  publicity,  newspaper  advertising, 
direct-bv-mail  campaigns,  window  and  store  display.  Also  con¬ 
versant  with  all  phases  of  modern  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion.  Would  consider  opening  as  assistant  to  owner  or 
general  manager.  Location  in  Middle  Atlantic  or  Southern  ter¬ 
ritory  preferable.  Moderate  salary. 

ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

For  past  six  years  affiliated  with  outstanding  New  York 
store  as  buyer  of  all  shoe  departments  and  assistant  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  millinery,  laces,  dress  trimmings,  neckwear, 
textiles,  toys,  sporting  go(^s,  etc.  Organized  radio  department. 
Qualified  to  assist  store  owner  or  merchandise  a  group  of 
departments. 

CONTROLLER 

Young  man  with  twelve  years  experience  in  accounting,  four 
years  as  senior  accountant  with  large  New  York  accounting 
firm,  over  two  years  with  first  class  retail  organization.  Will 
accept  position  as  Office  Manager  or  Controller.  British  birth 
and  education,  also  advanced  college  work  in  United  States. 

EXECUTIVE 

Thoroughly  experienced.  Open  for  engagement  as  General 
Superintendent,  Personnel  Manager  or  assistant  to  owner.  Has 
full  knowledge  of  modern  retail  methods,  coupled  with  real 
ability  and  mature  judgment.  Exceptional  references.  Any 
location.  Modest  expectations  as  to  remuneration.  | 

READY-TO-WEAR  MERCHANDISER 

Long  experience  in  department  store  field,  specializing  in  ^ 
ready-to-wear.  Familiar  with  modern  merchandising  principles 
and  alteration  room  operations.  Successfully  conducted  own  i 
business  for  four  years.  ! 


r 


Nice  new  fumimre — a  labor  saving  washing 
machine — radio  entertairunent— an  auto* 
mobile  even — all  on  the  instalment  plan.  What 
we  used  to  look  upon  as  luxuries  have  stepped 
down  to  take  there  places  among  the  essentials  of 
modem  life. 

Bought  but  not  paid  for  fully  for  some 
months.  Fine  for  your  customers  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  lever  to  boost  turnover,  but  during  the  period 
of  payment  there  is  a  need  for  insurance.  Var 
ious  hazards  enter.  Transportation  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer — terminal  hazards — and  then  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  fire  and  windstorm  damage  in  the  home. 

All  these  are  insurable  under  a  special  form 
Instalment  Sales  Policy  which  we  write.  A 
broad  form  drawn  to  fill  your  specific  need. 

Ask  us  or  our  events  in  your  city  for  details. 

AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGANIZED  192S 

FIDELITY .  PHENIX 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MONTREAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STU  R  M,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

PAUL  L.HAID,  Prcsiocnt. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Retail  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 

*  Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


Effective  Control  of  Store  Expenses  Made  Possible  With 
A  Simple  and  Economical  Budget  System 


There  is  no  single  means  of  arriving  at  effective 
reduction  in  exi>enses  so  effective  as  predetermined 
control.  For  large  organizations  where  the  princi¬ 
ple  financial  control  is  far  removed  from  the  various 
divisional  managers  who  are  spending  the  firm’s  money, 
control  is  necessary  and  in  such  organizations  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  exjx!n.se  budgets  have  been  in  operation 
for  some  time.  However,  in  stores  with  a  smaller  sales 
volume,  where  the  owner  comes  in  contact  with  each 
of  his  individual  managers,  control  has  been  a  much 
neglected  item.  Had  more  attention  been  given  in  the 
last  five  years  to  predetermining  operations,  not  only 
in  merchandising  but  in  exi)enses.  considerable  would 
have  been  saved  in  operations,  and  many  stores  which 
have  found  their  profits  depleted  wouUl  have  been  in 
position  during  this  time  to  have  made  profits. 

Budgets  of  merchandise  and  expenses  are  essential 
to  the  progressive  merchant  of  today,  but  excessive 
system  is  always  a  burden,  hence  the  more  simple  the 
budgeting  outlay,  the  more  readily  it  lends  itself  to  all 
stores  of  various  sales  volumes.  A  simple  and  expedient 
exp)ense  budget  system  and  one  that  has  brought  re¬ 
markable  results  with  a  minimum  amount  of  work  is 
that  used  by  The  Union  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  Monthly  Basis 

The  system  is  arranged  so  as  to  ojierate  on  a  monthly 
basis  with  check-ups  for  each  week.  But  the  striking 
feature  about  the  system  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
worked  out  month  by  month  as  the  year  progresses, 
setting  up  each  month  as  far  in  advance  as  one  would 
care  to  do  so,  making  a  complete  six  months’  or  even  a 
year’s  period,  if  desirable,  but  always  retaining  the  one 
month’s  sheets  grouped  together  making  that  particular 
month  independent  of  the  balance  of  the  p)eriods  budg¬ 
eted. 

The  system  is  operated  by  means  of  a  simple  form, 
set  up  according  to  the  Standard  Classification  of  Ex¬ 
pense  Distribution  as  outlined  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  (See  page  52.)  The  fourteen  natural  divisions 
are  arranged  down  the  left  side  of  each  sheet,  with  two 
additional  lines,  one  for  the  totals  and  one  for  the 
percentage  to  sales.  For  each  month,  a  separate  sheet 
is  set  up  for  the  following  twelve  divisions :  Executive 
Offices ;  General  Offices ;  General  Store ;  Building 
Maintenance;  Warehouse;  Idght,  Heat  and  Power; 
Advertising;  Display;  Merchandising;  Receiving  and 
Marking;  General  Selling;  and  Delivery. 

Taking  as  an  illustration  the  Executive  Offices  as 
the  sheet  to  be  budgeted :  In  the  first  column  would  be 


inserted  the  e.xpenses  that  actually  e.xisted  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Offices  for  the  i)revious  year,  classified  under 
the  fourten  subdivisions  the  total  being  inserted,  as  well 
as  the  i^ercentage  to  sales. 

Fixed  Expenses 

The  ne.xt  step  is  to  arrive  at  the  fixed  e.xpenses  for 
the  ])eriod  under  consideration.  Under  the  “Fixed” 
column  would  be  included  such  items  as  have  no  vari¬ 
ations  during  the  period  such  as  e.xecutive  salaries  and 
insurance  as  applied  to  this  particular  division.  In  other 
divisions,  however,  the  fi.xed  expenses  would  include 
such  items  as  taxes,  interest,  insurance,  depreciation 
charges,  and  resident  buying. 

This  “Fixed"  column  when  completely  budgeted  for 
all  of  the  sub-divisions  would  give  the  amount  of  fixed 
e.xi)enses  which  are  not  fle.xible  and  e.xist  without  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  change  one  way  or  another. 

The  next  step  is  to  lay-out  the  complete  amounts 
w’hich  are  to  be  budgeted  for  the  month  under  consider¬ 
ation.  These  amounts  are  placed  in  the  “Budget”  col¬ 
umn  according  to  the  fourteen  natural  divisions  and 
the  differences  between  the  total  of  this  column  which 
includes  fixed  and  variable  planned  expenses,  and  the 
last  year’s  expenses  is  shown  in  the  “Balance”  column 
as  the  anticipated  increase  or  decrease  in  expenses  for 
that  particular  sub-division. 

The  fixed  expenses  are  then  deducted  from  the  budg¬ 
eted  ex|)enses  which  leaves  the  variable  balance  to  be 
expended  for  any  particular  sub-division  over  the  entire 
month’s  period.  It  is  advisable  to  divide  this  figure  into 
the  four  weekly  periods  and  place  this  average  in  small 
red  ink  figures  at  the  top  of  each  “Week”  column. 

Constant  Control 

.\s  the  month  progresses,  the  weekly  contracted  ex- 
I)enses  are  secured  from  office  records  of  store  oper¬ 
ations  and  entered  in  black  ink  in  the  “Week”  columns, 
making  comparisons  with  the  red  ink  planned  figures. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  note  where  the  budget  is  falling 
down  as  the  weeks  progress  and  additional  effort  can 
be  set  forth  to  limit  this  increase. 

The  “Total”  column  to  the  right  of  the  sheet  repre¬ 
sents  the  actual  monthly  total  expenses.  The  actual 
variations  between  the  total  exjjenses  of  the  period  un¬ 
der  operation  and  last  year’s  e.xpenses  is  placed  in  the 
“Account”  column  to  the  right  of  the  sheet  as  well  as 
the  percentage  results. 

The  \  ariation  columns  on  the  sheet  represent  the 
actual  headway  accomplished  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
expense  budget  as  a  whole.  glance  at  the  “Balance” 
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“The  Retail  Inventory  Method 
and  Store  Budget  Control” 


A  new  Booklet  for  every  Retail  Store  Executive 
dealing  with  important  factors  in  progressive  and 
profitable  Store  Management. 

”The  Retail  Inventory  Method  and  Store  Budget  Control” 
is  the  result  of  modern  everyday  practice,  not  theory,  and 
represents  the  cream  of  successful  experience  in  all  sizes  and 
kinds  of  stores - nationwide. 

This  booklet  is  written  to  give  the  layman  an  easy  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  of 
Accounting  and  the  relation  of  this  Method  to  Store  Budget 
Control. 

The  text  is  confined  strictly  to  important  principles  and  ex¬ 
planatory  essentials,  is  not  complicated  by  argument  or 
technical  detail.  It  provides  complete  information  on  its 
subject  in  compact  form. 

”The  Retail  Inventory  Method  and  Store  Budget  Control” 
is  just  off  the  press.  It  will  be  mailed  to  store  executives  on 
request.  Address : 

ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  AUDITORS 
SYSTEM  SERVICE 

OFFICES  IN  47  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 

NCW  YORK  CLKVBLANO  DETROIT  MINNCAROLIS  NKW  ORLEANS 

•  UFFALO  CINCINNATI  GRAND  RAPIDS  ST.  PAUL  JACKSON 

ROCHESTER  TOLEDO  KALAMAZOO  DAVENPORT  MIAMI 

■  OSTON  COLUMBUS  PITTSBURG  ST.  LOUIS  TAMPA 

PROVIDENCE  YOUNGSTOWN  WHEELING  KANSAS  CITY  DALLAS 

PHILADELPHIA  AKRON  ERIE  OMAHA  HOUSTON 

BALTIMORE  CANTON  CHICAGO  DENVER  FORT  WORTH 

WASHINGTON  DAVTON  MILWAUKEE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SAN  ANTONIO 

RICHMOND  LOUISVILLE  INDIANAPOLIS  LOS  ANGELES  WACO 
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Monthly  Budget  Form  for  Executive  Division  (Similar  Forms  for  Eleven  Other  Divisions) 


column  which  is  the  planned  increase  or  decrease  for 
the  year,  and  at  the  “Amount”  column  which  is  the 
actual  increase  or  decrease  in  expenses  for  the  year  in¬ 
dicates  immediately  the  benefits  of  the  budget. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  the  “Percentage  to 
Sales”  column  which  should  be  figured  for  each  column 
as  it  shows  the  actual  percentages  of  last  year’s  ex¬ 


penses  against  the  percentage  to  sales  of  the  expenses 
of  the  period  under  operation. 

This  system  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  once 
the  executive  heads  are  in  accord  with  the  system  and 
willing  and  anxious  to  assist  in  keeping  down  expenses, 
that  it  can  be  operated  in  stores  of  any  sales  volume, 
with  but  a  slight  increase  in  labor. 


When  It  Is  Economy  for  Stores  to  Use  More  Electric  Light 

By  Harold  T.  Houston,  Controller,  Cross  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


^HE  IDEA  seems  to  prevail  among  merchants  op¬ 
erating  stores  without  a  thorough  analysis  of  detail 
that  when  they  do  not  use  light  they  are  saving  expenses. 
Sometimes  they  are  right  but  other  times  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  wrong. 

This  applies  only  to  those  stores  that  do  not  con¬ 
sume  the  maximum  number  of  kilowatt  hours ;  thereby 
obtaining  the  lowest  possible  rate.  As  our  own  store 
falls  within  this  class,  there  must  be  many  others  sim¬ 
ilarly  situated. 

More  Light,  Less  Money 

About  a  year  ago  in  verifying  our  lighting  bills  one 
month  we  discovered  to  our  dismay  that  if  we  had 
used  lOKWH  more  light  our  cost  would  have  been 


approximately  $15.00  less.  The  reason  for  this  was 
easily  determined  and  was  due  to  the  reduction  of  one 
cent  in  the  rate  at  a  given  fixed  amount  used. 

To  further  illustrate,  here  are  the  present  lighting 
rates  in  our  community: 


One  to  400  KWH  . 10.5  cents 

Over  400  “  . 10 

“  800  “  9 

“  1600  “  .  8  “ 

“  2400  “  7  “ 

“  3000  “  6 

“  3600  “  5  “ 

“  5000  “  4  “ 


One  readily  observes  that  if  just  400  KWH  are  used 
it  costs  $40.()0  and  if  just  800  KWH  are  used  it  costs 
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THE  STEARN  CO.,  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

YOUR  STORE  FRONT 

AND 

SHOW  WINDOWS 

Can  be  made  more  effective — 

And  increased  in  actual  display  space — without  a  moments  interruption  to 
your  business. 

We  draw  up  the  plans  and  do  your  entire  alteration  from  steel  to  electric  wiring — 

t 

Our  specialized  store  front  organization  covers  the  entire  country  and  our  bids  are 
generally  lower  than  a  local  building  contractor’s. 

A  guaranteed  limit  of  time  clause  is  incorporated  in  every  contract. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  store  front  alteration,  or  if  you  have  a  show  window 
problem — we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

ROSSFRANKEL  CONTRACTORS,  INC. 

‘DeWgnm  and  ‘Guilders  of  Fine  Store  Fronts 
525  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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$72.00.  However,  if  750  KWH  are  used  instead  it 
costs  $75.00.  Also  it  costs  $180.00  whether  3000  or 
3600  KWH’s  are  used,  but  use  only  3500  and  the  cost 
is  $120.00.  That  is  even  more  than  you  will  pay  for 
5000  KWH. 

Therefore,  under  such  conditions  there  is  a  certain 
point  in  consumption  of  KWH  where  it  will  be  false 
economy  not  to  use  lighting  current. 

Now  as  to  the  remedy.  First  of  all  make  daily  read¬ 
ings  of  your  meters  at  the  same  hour  each  day  and 
record  them.  Second,  make  arrangements  with  the 
meter  reading  department  of  your  electric  lighting  com¬ 


pany  to  advise  you  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  when 
your  meters  will  be  read  by  them.  This  is  because 
the  dates  vary  from  month  to  month.  Third,  plan  your 
consumption.  Go  back  over  your  last  year’s  invoices 
and  list  your  KWH  usage,  you  will  undoubtedly  find 
some  months  where  you  could  have  used  more  light  and 
save  money  by  doing  so.  Then  plan  this  year’s  con¬ 
sumption  with  that  as  a  basis.  Fourth,  watch  your 
daily  consumption  and  date  of  meter  reading  and  when 
you  find  that  you  are  going  to  use  beyond  the  point 
where  it  will  be  cheaper  to  consume  up  to  the  next  rate 
change,  turn  on  the  lights  and  lessen  your  cost. 


Meetings  of  Local  Groups  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 


„  ,  /o .  •  January  1926  meeting  of  the 

Iwift  Cities  Twin  City  Controllers’  Association 
reelected  all  the  present  officers 

who  are : 

W.  L.  Mayo,  Schuneman  &  Evans  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Chairman. 

H.  J.  Seesel,  The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Vice-Chairman. 

G.  F.  Klein,  E.  E.  Atkinson  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Sec¬ 

retary-Treasurer. 

In  addition  to  this  business.  Secretary  Klein  re¬ 
ports  as  follows  on  the  discussion  at  the  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Simplified  Billing 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  system  was  effecting  sav¬ 
ings  as  much  as  30%  in  the  payroll  of  some  department 
stores  in  which  it  has  been  installed.  A  complete  report 
on  the  operation  of  this  system  in  the  Emiiorium  in 
San  Francisco  was  read,  and  it  was  disclosed  that  great 
savings  had  been  effected  there,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  increase  the  force  at  the  adjustment  desk 
to  handle  customers’  complaints. 

H.  J.  Seesel  of  the  Golden  Rule  told  of  a  test  they 
had  made  covering  a  month’s  i)eriod  with  the  idea  of 
determining  the  possibility  for  savings  through  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  system.  The  test  showed  that  81%  of 
the  postings  made  by  the  machine  ojjerators  were  from 
sales  checks,  13%  from  cash  items,  and  6%  miscellan¬ 
eous.  Their  conclusions  were  that  there  was  a  fertile 
field  to  work  on,  and  that  savings  as  high  as  20% 
could  be  effected. 


Other  stores  reported  similar  results  from  like  tests, 
and  Mr.  Rowlands  of  Bannon’s  explained  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  had  installed  the  system  while  he  was 
in  their  employ  and  had  found  it  an  economy  and  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

It  was  disclosed  that  store  owners  would  very  likely 
favor  the  system  if  adopted  by  all  stores  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  preceeded  by  a  well  planned  educational 
campaign. 

♦  ♦  * 

,  .  F.  B.  Thomas,  Burkhardt  Bros. 

Cincinnati  Co.,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Controllers’  Group  at  a  meeting  late 
in  January.  Miss  A.  L.  Englehardt,  Potter  Shoe  Co., 
and  J.  E.  Kisker,  Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  were  named 
Vice-Chairman,  and  E.  F.  Deichmann,  Smith-Kasson 
Co.,  was  elected  Secretary-Treasurer.  About  25  were 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Addresses  were  made  by  representatives  of  Cincinnati 
University  and  Ohio  State  University  on  the  work 
being  done  by  those  institutions  in  developing  trained 
men  and  women  for  the  retail  craft  and  on  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  organized  research  activities. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  Unit 
Merchandise  Control.  Another  Committee  w’ill  work 
in  conjunction  with  local  advertising  managers  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  activities  of  controllers  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  men. 


Support  Asked  in  Drive  for  Textile  and  Notion  Business 


^  CAMPAIGN  to  increase  “Home  Sewing’’  and  at 
the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  dress 
fabrics  and  notions  has  been  prepared  by  a  group  of 
prominent  manufacturers.  The  campaign  is  to  be  co¬ 
operative,  the  expense  to  be  shared  by  manufacturers 
of  cotton,  silk,  woolens,  drajieries,  notions,  patterns, 
etc. 

No  names  or  trade  marks  are  to  be  mentioned,  the 
whole  effort  being  designed  solely  to  stimulate  home 
sewing.  The  seriousness  of  the  campaign  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Organization  will  not 
proceed  with  its  plans  until  sufficient  support  to  do  a 
good  job  is  received  from  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors. 


The  committee  desires  that  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  advise  it  by  letter  of  their  endorsement  of  the 
movement.  This  will  help  materially  to  enlist  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  manufacturers. 
We  quote  below  from  a  letter  written  by  Robert 
Wentworth  Floyd  explaining  the  campaign  and  urging 
support. 

“There  is  just  one  factor  which  determines  rise  or 
fall  in  sales  volume  of  Dress  Fabrics,  Draperies,  No¬ 
tions,  etc.  If  this  factor  rises — sales  rise.  If  this  factor 
falls — sales  fall. 

“Retail  stores  carry  Textiles,  Trimmings,  Spools, 
Shields,  Patterns,  Ribbons,  Fasteners,  etc.,  for  just  one 
market — Homes  where  sewing  is  done.  Sales,  there- 
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f(ire,  can  be  no  more  than  this  home  sewing  demand 
absorbs. 

“During  the  past  year  the  subject  has  been  carefully 
investigated  at  the  expense  of  six  manufacturers.  In¬ 
quiry  was  also  made  among  the  notion  and  textile  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  sorts.  That  Home  Sewing  should  be 
stimulated  was  generally  admitted. 

"The  next  step  was  to  determine  by  what  method 
elective  stimulation  could  be  accomplished.  This  has 
been  found.  The  plan  of  action  accepted  has  stood  test 
of  reference  to  many  manufacturers,  publicists  and  ad¬ 
vertising  folk. 

“It  takes  vision  for  Manufacturers  to  contribute 
toward  increasing  yardage  and  notion  sales  as  a  whole, 
without  mention  of  their  specific  brand  or  trade  name. 
Yet  other  Manufacturing  Associations — Lumber,  Paint, 
Copper,  Cement,  etc.,  have  already  shown  enough  vision 
to  do  this — with  uniform  success. 

"Paint  Manufacturers  are  spending  about  $250,000 — 
on  their  eighth  year  of  profitable  cooperative  effort.  The 
Textile  and  Notion  Industry  (about  13  times  their 
size),  has  done  nothing  toward  cooperative  stimulation 
of  trade. 

“Do  you  xvant  them  to? 

“Preparations  are  being  made  by  a  Committee  of 
Manufacturers  to  lay  the  matter  before  manufacturers 
of  Cotton,  Silk,  Wool,  Notions,  Patterns,  etc.,  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  siqjport  enough  to  insure  an  adequate 
campaign. 

“Manufacturers  in  other  industries  were  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  to  cooperative  action  by  retailers’  approval 
and  appreciation  of  ‘sales  promotion  to  increase  trade 
as  a  whole.’  Hence  letters  from  your  members  express¬ 
ing  approval  and  desire  for  an  adequate  cooperative 
effort  in  this  direction  are  asked. 

“Such  letters  will  materially  aid  these  ivilling  manu¬ 
facturers  to  enlist  others.  They  may  l)e  addressed  to 
me  and  will  be  given  the  Committee  upon  receipt. 

“Faithfully  yours, 

“Robert  Wentworth  Floyd, 
“20  Ve.sey  Street,  New  York.’’ 


Proposal  Denied  for  Higher  Freight 
Rates  on  Cotton  Piece  Goods 

Proj)osals  for  an  increase  in  freight  rates  on  L.  C.  L. 
shipments  of  Cotton  Knit  Fabrics,  Buckram,  Window 
Shade  Cloth,  Cotton  Piece  Goods,  Filter  Press  Cloths 
or  Mats  or  Cloth  or  Mating  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Official  Classification  Committee.  When  these  propos¬ 
als  were  submitted,  the  Traffic  Group  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  entered  formal  objections  to  any  such  increase  in 
rates. 

The  decision  to  continue  present  rates  means  imjwrt- 
ant  savings  for  the  retail  trade.  It  will  l)e  noted  that 
two  of  the  items  affected.  Cotton  Piece  Goods  and 
Cotton  Knit  Fabrics,  are  handled  in  tremendous  quan¬ 
tities  by  retailers.  A  big  percentage  of  all  the  goods 
for  which  higher  rates  were  proposed  moves  in  L.  C.  L. 
shipments.  The  proposed  increase  was  around  25% 
so  the  savings  are  very  substantial. 

^ay  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


PACEMAKING 

We  surprised  a  merchant  recently  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  an  engagement. 

He  had  called  upon  us  to  install  a  system 
that  had  been  "sold”  to  the  store  owner 
by  an  ambitious  salesman. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts 
indicated  that  the  merchant  was  making 
an  unwise  and  unnecessary  investment. 

So  we  pointed  out  the  facts  and  departed. 

Moral:  We  lost  a  fee 
But  gained  a 
friend. 

JAMES  J.  DORAN  COMPANY 

Consultants  in  Retail  Management 

141  BROADWAY 
New  York  City 


P.  S.  We  have  prepared  a  report  on  the  Dual  vs.  the 
Unit  System  of  Machine  BooUteeping  for  Charge 
Account  Departments. 

Copies  on  request. 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Reducing  Shipping  Costs 

Insistence  on  Lighter  Containers  Wherever  Practical  and 
Uniformity  in  Enforcing  Instructons  One  Way  to  Economy 
Address  by  Frank  M.  Andrews,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  to  the  Traffic  Group 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  effect  sav¬ 
ings  but  we  are  inclined  to  let  some  of  them  slide 
until  we  feel  we  can  devote  the  time  to  them.  A 
checking  up  on  packing  methods  and  shipping  containers 
is  one  of  the  subjects  the  average  retail  traffic  manager 
has  not  gone  into  as  thoroughly  as  he  should. 

Some  years  ago  when  fibre  shipping  containers  first 
came  into  general  use  we  endeavored  to  enforce  their 
use  by  placing  a  notation  on  certain  orders  that  the 
particular  shipment  was  to  be  placed  in  a  carton.  This 
was  done  without  any  knowledge  of  whether  or  not 
the  particular  commodity  could  be  shipped  advantage¬ 
ously  in  a  carton  and  was  not  successful.  At  that  time 
the  prevailing  idea  was  to  buy  merchandise  in  quanti¬ 
ties  to  last  from  six  months  to  a  year  and  ship  it  via 
the  cheapest  route  with  transit  time  an  unimportant 
factor.  The  familiar  phrase  of  turn  over  was  either 
unknown  or  little  thought  of  and  the  only  time  we 
thought  of  charging  excessive  transportation  back  to 
the  manufacturer  was  when  he  used  a  packing  case 
twice  the  size  necessary. 

Progress  Has  Been  Made 

In  recent  years  the  claim  departments  of  the  railroads 
have  exhibited  pictures  all  over  the  country  showing  the 
proper  way  to  pack  goods  and  what  the  result  was 
when  shipments  were  improperly  packed.  Several  test¬ 
ing  laboratories  have  made  innumerable  tests  and  have 
given  shippers  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 


A  great  improvement  has  been  made,  but  there  are 
still  shippers  who  use  wooden  cases  when  a  corrugated 
or  fibre  carton  would  answer  the  purpose  better  and 
save  the  customer  money.  Frequently  a  shipper  will  use 
a  carton  when  he  should  have  used  a  wooden  case  and 
the  shipper  who  uses  whatever  kind  of  a  case  is  most 
convenient  to  him  still  exists. 

The  supply  control  committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  made  a  study  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  list  of  commodities  that  can  be  shipped  in 
either  corrugated  or  fibre  cartons  can  be  the  basis  on 
which  we  can  formulate  plans  to  encourage  shippers 
to  exercise  more  care  in  their  packing  methods.  Take  as 
an  illustration  the  item  of  hosiery.  Some  years  ago 
when  hosiery,  particularly  silk  hosiery,  was  shipped  in 
wooden  cases  it  was  easy  prey  for  the  professional 
box  car  thief.  To-day  many  manufacturers  are  using 
cartons  which  cannot  be  opened  without  leaving  visible 
evidence  and  some  manufacturers  are  using  a  steel 
strap  with  a  patented  fastening  which  gives  added  pro¬ 
tection.  The  result  is  that  hosiery  losses  have  been 
almost  eliminated.  Shoes  are  another  commodity  that 
was  the  delight  of  thieves  and  although  the  carriers’ 
rules  required  the  use  of  cement  coated  nails,  nothing 
has  proved  so  effective  as  the  carton. 

If  we  will  take  a  selected  list  of  commodities  that 
we  know  are  being  transported  successfully  in  cartons 
at  a  saving  to  us  in  both  transportation  charges  and 
losses  of  merchandise,  then  all  of  us  write  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  still  use  old  packing  methods,  I  believe 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Traffic  Group  j 

Chairman 

Vice-Chairman  for  New  England 

Vice-Chairman  for  Mid- Atlantic 

L.  F.  Mongeon 

P.  J.  Hanlon 

T.  B.  McIntire 

The  Eleto  Company 

Chandler  &  Company 

The  Hub 

New  York 

Boston,  Mass. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-Chairman  for  South 

Vice-Chairman  for  Mid-West 

Vice-Chairman  for  West 

Stanford  Shivers 

C.  G.  Frederick 

Paul  S.  Riley 

Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb 

H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company 

Raphael  Weill  &  Company 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

A.  M.  CORKERY 

Arthur  D.  Bibbs 

William  Pohlmann 

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney 

Halle  Brothers  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  Lee 

Past  Chairman 

Past  Chairman  | 

Bloomingdale  Brothers,  Inc. 

Frank  M.  Andrews 

E.  D.  Hussey 

New  York 

Denver  Dry  Goods  Company 
Denver,  Colo. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 
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PIECE  GOODS  SHORTAGES 
PROBLEM  SOLVED// 


National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Ass^n 

In  Recent  Convention  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  in 
New  York 


want  ^6  inches 
of  merchandise  for 
every  yard  of  goods 
purchased. 

“The  Simplex  Winder” 
assures  this 


Small  in  size  and  mova¬ 
ble  (shipped  ready 
to  operate) 


Complete  with  motor,  reel  and  tube  attachments 


It  measures  correctly  and  in  the  same  operation  unwinds  and  rewinds 

1.  — Pays  for  itself  in  shortage-savings  6. — Anyone  can  operate  it. 

2.  — Pays  for  itself  in  labor-savings  7. — Attaches  to  any  electric  socket 

3.  — Indispensable  for  inventory  8. — Small  as  a  desk 

4.  — Useful  for  examining  goods  9. — Easy  to  move  (set  on  casters) 

5.  — Time-saver  for  making  cuts  10. — Adjustable  for  every  need 


(It  takes  all  widths  and  all  kinds  of  material,  silks,  woolens,  cottons,  hut  goods,  upholstery  goods, 
whether  m  folds,  on  tubes  or  on  reels,  either  single  or  double,  and  winds  it  up  again 
on  boards  or  tubes.  Your  own  boards  may  be  used.) 


SOME  OF  THE  PURCHASERS 

RoMnbMim  Co.,  Ptttdburgh,  Po.  Lion  Dry  Gooda  Co.,  Tolado,  OU 

Hahno  *  Co..  NowMrk,  N.  J.  A.  V.  Loro  D.  G.  Co.,  Soattla,  \ 

H.  Joiuip  Cok,  Cfarrinnoti.  Ohio.  Kaufmann  A  Boar,  Pittahurfh,  P 

O^iU  A  Co.,  BaMaaora,  Md.  Hogan-AUnoch  D.  G.  Co.,  Houato 

Dagtcai  Cnmpany,  Minna apoHa,  Mino.  Whitthonia  A  Swan,  Oakland,  Cal 

Frank  A  Sodar.  PhiladatplHa,  Pa.  Jonaa  Stora,  Xanana  City,  Mo. 

Stbc,  Boar  A  Foliar,  St.  Lniila,  Mo.  Ballay  Company.  dovaUnd,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Powara  Marc.  Co.,  Minnaapolia,  Miam 


SIMPLEX  WINDER  CO.,  Inc. 

229  FIFTH  AVENUE,  at  26th  Street — Suite  1114 

TclephoM  Caledonia  0870  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal.  If  the  manufacturer 
receives  a  great  many  requests  of  a  similar  nature,  he 
will  be  inclined  to  change  his  methods.  This  does  not 
mean  we  should  attempt  to  discard  the  wooden  case,  as 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  it  on  a  great  many 
commodities. 

In  assigning  the  second  subject  to  me  that  of  uni¬ 
form  methods  of  enforcing  shipping  instructions,  I 
was  not  informed  as  to  whether  it  applied  to  container 
and  packing  methods  or  routing  instructions,  or  both. 
As  the  first  subject  deals  with  shipping  costs  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  one  who  suggested  the  discussion  has  in  mind 
container  and  packing  methods.  To  be  in  accord  or  of 
one  mind  on  what  we  want  done,  seems  to  me  the 
correct  answer.  It  might  be  my  idea  to  work  on  one 
commodity  at  a  time  in  an  effort  to  have  the  shipper  do 
what  I  felt  was  best  and  give  him  time  to  adjust  his 
business  to  suit  my  wishes,  while  some  one  else  might 
want  to  take  all  commodities  and  force  a  change  with¬ 
out  time  limit.  This  kind  of  individual  action  could 
not  possibly  produce  proper  results. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  we  make  up  a  list  of  com¬ 


modities  that  we  know  can  be  handled  successfully  in 
a  certain  way,  then  have  the  Traffic  Group  send  to 
each  member  a  sheet  for  each  commodity  on  which  the 
memlier  will  place  the  name  and  address  of  shippers 
whose  methods  can  be  improved.  After  these  are 
returned  to  the  New  York  office  they  can  be  tabulated 
so  as  to  show  that  twenty-five  members  want  John 
Jones  to  change  the  style  of  his  container.  The  Traffic 
Group  can  then  write  to  John  Jones  and  explain  to 
him  that  we  are  trying  to  make  certain  improvements 
which  will  result  in  a  saving  for  himself  as  well  as  a 
saving  to  his  customer.  That  in  the  course  of  our  in¬ 
vestigation  we  have  found  twenty-five  of  his  customers 
who  are  anxious  he  should  make  the  change.  If  he 
fails  or  refuses  to  co-operate,  then  the  Traffic  Group 
will  be  in  a  position  to  tell  him  that  he  will  receive 
requests  direct  from  these  customers  demanding  the 
thing  he  refuses  and  this  will  result  in  his  being  charged 
back  and  having  deducted  from  his  invoice  the  savings 
his  customers  might  have  received.  This  method  would 
save  the  writing  of  hundreds  of  letters,  give  more 
weight  to  the  retpiest  and  not  expose  the  name  of  the 
customers  making  the  request. 


Warehousing  of  Furuiture  and  Other  Heavy  Merchandise 

Address  by  T.  B.  McIntire,  The  Hub.  Baltimore,  Md..  to  the  Traffic  Group 


J^EPARTMENT  STORE  warehousing  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  remains  unsolved  with  the  majority 
of  store  owners.  The  store  in  most  cases  demands  a 
location,  where  the  construction  or  the  use  of  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  warehousing  is  prohibited,  and  in 
some  exceptional  cases  where  space  can  be  obtained  the 
cost  will  not  permit  its  use.  Stores  are  located  in  con¬ 
gested  districts  which  causes  delay  in  the  movement  of 
merchandise. 

Analyze  the  character  of  merchandise  handled  by 
department  stores,  and  you  will  find  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  shape  and  size,  from  an  automobile  to  a  pack¬ 
age  of  needles.  Compare  this  with  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  you  will  find  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  they 
have  a  standard  range  of  sizes  and  that  the  nature  of 
their  business  will  permit  the  housing  of  activities  per¬ 
taining  to  stock  and  sales  under  one  roof. 

Location 

The  ideal  location  for  a  warehouse  is  one  that  gives 
easy  access  to  freight  yards  and  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  store.  This  feature  serves  a  manifold  purpose. 
Cars  can  be  shifted  to  the  warehouse  siding  more 
quickly,  which  is  an  advantage  over  the  warehouse, 
located  further  away.  Second,  a  quicker  and  more 
satisfactory  service  between  the  warehouse  and  store 
is  made  possible. 

In  selecting  the  location  another  important  feature 
should  not  be  overlooked  and  should  be  treated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  last  mentioned  condition.  This  is  an 
analysis  of  the  points  of  origin  of  the  shipments  that 
you  will  store  in  order  to  determine  over  which  line 
the  majority  of  your  shipments  arrive.  The  purpose  of 
this  consideration  is  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 


switching  charges  from  the  various  roads  that  may  serve 
you. 

The  warehouse  should  be  fire-proof,  with  twelve  foot 
ceilings  for  each  floor  and  equipped  with  sidings  that 
will  take  four  thirty-six  foot  cars  or  three  forty  foot 
cars.  It  should  also  have  an  elevator  that  will  take  the 
cars  to  the  respective  floors  where  the  merchandise  is 
to  be  stored.  This  eliminates  one  handling.  There 
should  also  be  provided  a  ])latform  to  take  care  of 
inbound  local  deliveries,  which  can  be  used  by  your 
own  trucks  in  transporting  merchandise  to  and  from 
the  store.  In  addition  to  this  there  should  be  a  delivery 
platform  from  which  the  store  will  make  delivery  of 
its  sales. 

Method  of  Checking 

A  description  of  the  merchandise  as  listed  on  the 
billing,  except  the  quantity,  should  be  supplied  the 
car  checkers.  These  men  fill  in  the  amounts  when  un¬ 
loading,  determining  at  the  same  time  whether  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  damaged  or  shows  signs  of  pilfer¬ 
age,  and  noting  any  such  conditions  on  the  tally  sheet. 
It  is  from  this  record  that  the  invoice  is  approved,  so 
the  tally  sheets  should  be  in  duplicate,  one  copy  for  the 
checker  and  the  other  for  the  receiving  clerk. 

The  merchandise  is  charged  into  the  warehouse  by 
the  Statistical  Department  daily  from  a  report  of  the 
day’s  receipts  by  the  receiving  clerk  based  on  retail 
price,  as  the  majority  of  stores  are  now  operating  on 
the  retail  system. 

The  furniture  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses  goes  to  cus¬ 
tomers  from  the  warehouse,  authorized  by  a  sales  check 
from  the  department.  In  this  manner  the  Auditing 
Department  can  supply  daily  withdrawals  from  the 
(CoiitiimcJ  on  page  62) 
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WHY 

Willmark  Service  Systematic. 

The  ^^Super”  Salesclerk  Inspection  Service 

DOES  NOT  OPERATE  ON  A  ^TERCENTAGE  BASIS” 

(i.  e.,  does  NOT  share  in  recoveries) 

1.  Willmark  Service  is  for  the  purpose  of  PREV  EATING  dishonesty. 

2.  Preventive  measures  DISCOURAGE  dishonesty. 

3.  Proper  moral  influence  REDUCES  dishonesty. 

4.  Better  supervision  DECREASES  turn-over  in  help. 

5.  The  percentage  basis  is  COSTLY  to  the  employer  and  UNFAIR  to  the  employee. 

It  directly  or  indirectly  ENCOURAGES  dishonesty. 

WHAT  $500.00  MEANS  TO  YOU! 

S500.00  is  approximately  the  net  profit  on  sales  of  $10,000.00. 

$500.00  stolen  represents  a  loss  of  $10,000.00  in  sales. 

$500.00  saved  is  equivalent  to  a  sales  increase  of  $10,000.00. 

How  many  times  $500.00  are  dishonest  salespeople  costing  YOU? 

Ill  YOU  DONT  KNOW!!! 

ONE  TRUSTED  SALESCLERK,  EMPLOYED  20  YEARS,  ADMITTED  STEALING  $13,000.00. 
ONE  TRUSTED  SALESCLERK,  EMPLOYED  10  YEARS,  ADMITTED  STEALING  $15,000.00.  . 

ONE  TRUSTED  SALESCLERK,  EMPLOYED  15  YEARS,  ADMITTED  STEALING  $10,000.00. 

WILLMARK  DOES  NOT  SHARE  IN  RECOVERIES 

The  Retail  Merchant  who  does  not  PROPERLY  check  up  his  employees 

ENCOURAGES  CARELESSNESS 
INVITES  DISHONESTY 
PROMOTES  DISCOURTESY 
LOSES  MONEY 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

The  “Super"  Salesclerk  Inspection  Service 

Executive  Offices — 250  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices — Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 

“Traveling  all  Over  all  the  Time" 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  liL  ^-LETIN . 
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Co-ordinating  Merchandising  and  Advertising 

The  Way  to  Greater  Harmony  Is  Said  to  Lie  Through  a  New. 
Conception  of  the  Work  of  Buyers,  Merchandise  and  Ad  Men 

Address  by  Ernest  C.  Hastings,  The  Caldwell  Store,  Inc.,  W ashington,  Pa. 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


Merchandising  in  the  subject  assigned  to  me 
represented  primarily  the  buying  end  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  whereas,  advertising  included  the 
telling  to  the  public  of  the  merchandise  story.  The  next 
question  that  came  to  my  mind  in  connection  with  this 
subject  was,  the  true  definition  of  co-ordination.  This 
was  easy  when  I  looked  up  the  word  in  the  dictionary 
and  found  its  chief  synonym  to  be  “harmony.” 

The  man  owning  a  store  doing  an  annual  business  of 
about  $200,000  comes  to  the  market,  buys  the  goods, 
sends  them  home,  unpacks  and  marks  them,  writes  the 
advertisement  and  even  sells  a  good  portion  of  them 
himself.  About  the  only  way  discord  can  creep  into 
a  condition  of  this  kind  is  through  a  family  row  with 
the  wife,  or  a  case  of  indigestion. 

No  Harmony  Here 

But  take  the  three-quarter  million  dollar  store  and 
up,  and  the  problem  is  entirely  different.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  man  tells  the  buyers  they  are  to  go  to  New  York, 
and  spend  $3,000,  or  so  per  department.  About  the 
only  instruction  they  follow  is  to  go,  for  they  immed¬ 
iately  spend  $6,000  or  double  the  amount  allotted.  The 
buyers  buy  the  goods  in  a  big  store.  The  goods  arrive 
home,  the  receiving  room  unpacks  the  purchase  and  the 
buyers  with  the  marking  room  put  a  retail  price  on  them. 
The  advertising  man  is  then  called  in  to  see  the  wonder¬ 
ful  purchases  at  “exceptionally  low  prices,”  and  is  ex- 
p)ected  to  bring  the  unsuspecting  public  flocking  to  the 
department.  When  the  public  arrives  the  sales  people 
hand  the  merchandise  over  the  counter,  while  the  buyer 
looks  on  with  a  self-satisfied  or  disappointed  counten¬ 
ance. 

Expecting  coordination  and  harmony  all  through 
such  a  transaction  is  next  to  impossible.  Must  it  not 
follow  that  if  coordination  is  necessary  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising,  and  I  believe  it  is,  and  if  it  is 
almost  impossible  under  the  above  conditions,  then  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  changed. 

But  how?  And  my  answer  is,  that  the  number  of 
buyers  in  the  average  store  of  to-day  must  be  reduced. 
I  have  made  it  a  point  to  ask  owners  and  managers  of 
stores  to  tell  me  the  number  of  buyers  they  employ  and 
the  amotmt  of  business  their  stores  do.  Dividing  one 
by  the  other,  the  rather  startling  fact  has  been  brought 
out  that  the  average  department  head  or  buyer  of  to¬ 
day  is  responsible  for  about  $50,000  or  $75,000  worth 
of  goods  at  cost.  Following  the  question  still  further, 
it  is  admitted  even  by  the  buyers  themselves  that  at 
least  50%  of  this  amount  is  represented  by  fill-ins, 
re-orders  and  staples,  many  of  which  are  purchased  by 
assistant  buyers,  or  even  by  the  sales  people  themselves. 
Putting  it  in  other  words,  the  buyers  so-called  special 
ability  is  used  in  the  buying  of  only  about  40%  of 
the  stores  business. 


Some  say  buying  cost  in  a  store  averages  from  2  to 
3%.  I  maintain  that  applying  buyers  salaries  directly 
to  the  merchandise  purchased  and  for  which  special 
training  is  needed  the  cost  will  run  from  10  to  15%. 
Add  to  this  travelling  expenses,  etc.,  expended  on  this 
so-called  special  purchasing  and  you  will  find  one  of 
the  causes  of  present  day  high  cost  of  doing  business. 

A  Bigger  Job  Waits 

Many  merchants  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  belief  that 
no  department  head  should  be  responsible  for  less  than 
$200,000  worth  of  business  a  year  and  even  on  this 
will  not  be  overworked.  I  know  one  department  head 
in  a  store  doing  an  annual  business  of  $8,000,000  whose 
departments  do  $500,000  per  year,  and  every  one  of 
her  departments  is  properous. 

My  second  contention  is  that  the  duties  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  man  must  not  only  be  clearly  defined  but 
changed.  He  is  looked  upon  to-day  as  a  sort  of  “brake” 
to  buying,  a  “wet  blanket”  to  the  buyers  who  get  too 
enthusiastic  over  their  purchases.  It  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  sit  in  the  offide  with  possibly  200  merchandise 
men,  many  of  them  store  owners,  and  in  almost  every 
case  they  appeared  to  interpret  their  job  as  that  of 
reducing  the  size  of  every  order  presented  for  com- 
firmation.  This  figure  control  I  say  is  the  controller’s 
job,  and  should  be  loaded  on  him. 

Merchandising  Duties 

If  I  were  to  outline  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  merchandise  man  I  would 
enumerate  them  as  follows: 

1st.  To  assist  the  buyers  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
price  lines  that  should  be  handled  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments. 

2nd.  To  assemble  buying  information,  such  as  size 
scales  that  will  leave  the  fewest  tag  ends  at  the  end  of 
the  season ;  price  questions,  or  in  other  words,  the  prices 
in  their  proportion  to  other  prices  on  the  same  kind  of 
merchandise;  qualities,  or  the  prices  that  shall  be  paid 
for  the  various  price  lines. 

3rd.  To  determine  the  store  pwlicy  as  to  the  types 
or  kinds  of  merchandise  carried;  that  is,  how  far  up 
or  down  the  scale  of  quality  the  departments  shall  go 
in  their  purchases. 

4th.  To  determine  in  a  distinctive  way  the  selling 
possibilities  of  merchandise  which  may  often  lead  to  an 
increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  buyers  orders. 

5th.  To  see  that  merchandise  is  unpacked  carefully, 
marked  in  a  way  not  to  injure  the  goods;  put  into  the 
proper  department  and  attractively  displayed. 

Ad  Man  Handicapped 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  advertising  man.  He  is  looked 
upon  pretty  much  as  the  writer  of  copy  and  the  maker 
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Out  business  is  the  creating,  and 
turning  out,  of  booklets  and  fold- 
ers-^-mainly  for  T^tail  Stores. 

It’s  the  only  thing  ive  do.  -  - 

IE  conceive  the  idea,  submit  the 
dummies,  execute  the  art  work, 
photography,  printing;  write  the 
copy  if  you  wish— in  a  word,  do  the 
whole  job  thoroughly  and  efficient¬ 
ly  from  beginning  to  end — right 
here  within  our  own  organization. 

5  Included  among  our  customers  are 
over  two  hundred  of  the  country’s 
largest  stores. 


If  you  are  planning  a  booiilrt  or  folder 
on  an  Oriental  ^ug  event,  or  'Vacation 
^cedst  or  oApril  cApparel,  or  the  June 
^Bride,  etc.'K.uie  tiill  gladly  create  a 
dumm^  withotu  any  (d>ligation  to  you» 


FUR  STORAGE 


ZIUMtH'TOblAS  CO. 

I  K  c  oll.tOk.ATLa 

-  ~  CxEATOKS  OT  XoOXLET.S - 

749  West  33“‘Stiieet  -  New  Yokk 

ColuMbus  ~109f>  1091  709& 


C7  fs  V  HAVE  prepared  seven  very  attractive 
\jC/  Fur  Storage  folders  which  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  for  syndicated  use.  A  store  desiring  to 
use  its  own  special  “copy”,  can  do  so.  Any 
folder  selected  will  naturally  be  confined  to 
the  purchaser  in  his  city. 

5  The  prices  are  very  reasonable. 

^  A  set  of  samples  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
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of  lay-outs.  And  in  both  he  very  often  fails  miserably, 
but  it  is  not  his  fault.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  job  and  the  limit  placed  upon  it  by  this 
interpretation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  report  that  99  merchants 
out  of  every  100  to-day  are  dissatisfied  with  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  But  the  reason 
they  are  dis.satisfied  is  within  their  power  of  correction. 
Up  to  the  present  time  they  insist  upon  the  ad  man 
dealing  in  facts  only,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
department  store  ad  of  to-day  has  too  many  facts  and 
not  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the  merchandise.  The  adver¬ 
tising  man  is  not  given  an  opportunity  of  absorbing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place  or  the  manner  from  which 
or  in  which  the  mercliantlise  comes  or  is  made. 

The  Complete  Process 

.\  merchant  could  invest  his  money  in  no  better  way 
than  to  send  his  advertising  man  with  the  buyers  to 
market.  Or  to  have  him  present  when  the  salesmen  are 
offering  their  wares.  This  would  certainly  help  in 
producing  hamiony,  but  I  would  recommend  that  a  still 
further  step  be  taken  for  coordination. 

The  advertising  man’s  job  should  not  be  considered 
finished  until  the  merchandise  is  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  he  cannot  put  it  there  with  paper  space, 
fine  words  and  beautiful  illustrations.  The  sales  people 
supply  the  final  link  between  the  newspaper  ad  and 
consumer.  This  being  true,  if  we  are  to  have  harmony 
in  selling,  the  sales  people  must  know  when  to  sing. 
Who  can  better  write  their  tune  and  direct  their  sing¬ 
ing  than  the  ad  man,  so  the  next  step  for  co-ordination 
is  a  new  job  for  the  ad  man. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  we  would  set  uj) 
two  musical  directors  in  the  organization.  One  direct¬ 
ing  the  buying  and  one  directing  the  selling.  .Such  a 
set-up  is  impossible  of  harmony.  We  are  therefore  inH 
yet  ready  for  true  coordination  or  true  harmony.  It 
we  are  to  have  these,  there  must  be  one  common  direc¬ 
tor.  A  director  whom  the  merchandise  man  and  the 
advertising  man  will  bow  to  willingly,  and  at  the  same 
time  l)e  willing  to  take  their  place  in  the  chorus.  Therein 
lie  the  sour  notes  that  spoil  the  harmony.  The  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  both  merchandise  men  and  ad  men  to  accede 
supremacy  to  the  other.  Each  feels  that  he  is  equally 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  business,  and  he  is. 

Public  Is  the  Leader 

Who  then  shall  be  the  common  director  that  will 
produce  harmony  and  coordination.  His  name  is  spelled 
The  Public.  Just  so  soon  as  the  merchandising  and  the 
selling  departments  of  the  store  recognize  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  is  the  director  of  all  our  activities,  the 
man  to  whom  we  must  bow  and  whose  song  we  must 
sing  as  he  wants  it.  just  so  soon  will  the  ad  man  and 
the  merchandise  man  sing  not  only  the  same  song  but 
sing  his  part  so  as  to  produce  real  harmony. 

When  this  utopian  condition  arrives,  the  merchandise 
man  will  direct  his  energies. 

1st.  Not  to  figures  entirely  but  what  those  figures 
represent  in  terms  of  merchandise. 

2nd.  Prices  that  make  up  his  stock  in  proportion  to 
their  selling  worth. 


3rd.  Qualities  and  kinds  of  merchandise  the  public 
expects  to  find  in  his  store.  Not  leaving  this  latter  to 
the  whims  of  ever  changing  buyers. 

And  the  ad  man  will  direct  his  energies  to, 

1st.  Not  how  many  buuons  and  yards  of  materials 
make  up  a  garment  but  the  spirit  of  the  garments  them¬ 
selves. 

2nd.  Passing  on  to  the  public  information  the  people 
ivant  to  know  about  the  things  they  buy,  not  what  the 
store  wants  to  tell  about  the  goods. 

3rd.  Seeing  that  the  sales  people  know  and  are 
capable  of  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  merchandise  they 
are  selling. 

Warehousing  of  Heaw  Merchandise 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

warehouse  to  the  Statistical  Department  by  depart¬ 
ments. 

For  floor  samples  a  requisition  should  be  used,  a 
copy  of  which  goes  to  the  Statistical  Department.  In 
this  manner  you  have  a  daily  record  of  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  warehouse  by  departments,  which  is  re¬ 
quired  by  most  controllers. 

Records  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  inventory  should 
be  maintained  under  the  control  of  sales  department, 
containing  the  following  information :  Manufacturer’s 
name  and  number,  quantity  and  date  of  imrchase,  style 
number,  description,  cost  price,  retail  pi  tee,  proportion 
transportation  cost  per  unit,  and  location,  i.  e.,  two 
pieces  salesroom,  twenty  jjieces  warehouse. 

Manufacturer’s  numl)er  and  style  number  of  mer¬ 
chandise  should  appear  on  floor  sample  in  order  that 
this  information  may  go  on  the  sales  ticket,  for  it  is 
from  the  copy  of  this  .sales  check  that  all  sales  should 
be  deducted  claily  from  inventory  cards. 

Storing  Furiiilure 

All  furniture  to  be  stored  should  be  marked  or  tagged 
with  manufacturer’s  uumber  and  style  number.  In  the 
ca.se  of  Living  Room  Furniture.  Tapestries  and  V’elours, 
platforms  are  to  be  used  so  that  one  i)iece  will  not  have 
to  rest  (jii  the  other.  covering  of  inexi)ensive  mater¬ 
ial  should  be  used  to  cover  this  merchandise. 

l.^iuing  and  Bed  Room  furniture  can  be  piled  on  top 
of  each  other. 

Platforms  should  be  used  for  Wicker  furniture,  as 
it  is  easily  damaged. 

Racks  slunild  be  provided  for  Linoleum  and  labeled 
for  different  patterns  and  styles  to  he  .set  on  end. 

.V  platform  four  feet  high,  should  be  used  for  house¬ 
hold  utensils  in  the  form  of  aluminum  and  tinware  in 
individual  cartons,  in  order  that  they  may  be  piled 
to  height  in  safety. 

Case  goods  should  be  marked  on  outside  with  code, 
season,  contents  and  description.  If  it  is  necessary  that 
cases  be  broken,  amount  of  extraction  and  requisition 
authorizing  should  be  noted  thereon. 

While  the  majority  of  warehouses  are  equipped  with 
some  type  of  machinery  for  lifting  heavy  merchandise, 
it  is  found  that  the  equipment  is  .seldom  used,  as  it  has 
I)een  proven  that  hand  labor  is  much  more  satisfactory 


